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cts* ‘ask for are yours, 

“a. and here’s another: 
The proprietors of a largely advertised food product were 
using a number of newspapers in the city to the exclusion of 


The Philadelphia 


RECORD 


All our efforts to obtain the advertising failed, and not until 
a personal representative of the firm called on us was the reason 
explained, and. here it is—that the principals would like to 
use THE RECORD on account of its large circulation, but were 
under the impression that it did not reach the families who 
would buy their goods. 

The objection was overcome, however, by a house-to-house 
canvass extending over several blocks of the most wealthy and 
exclusive neighborhoods of the Quaker City, and it was found 
that THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD went into these homes three 
to one of the other mediums they were using. 

We are now publishing that firm’s advertising. Can we 


prove anything for you? 
For rates address: 






















‘ THE RECORD 
» ——- PUBLISHING CO., 


> 
4 Philadelphia. 










Average Circulation 
in 1896: paiy,., 170,402 
Buitieg, 124,234 
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Searching the Local Weekly 


for the latest gossip and happenings of the town. 
This is a pretty important part of the home life of the country 
people. Everything which occurs in the town or county is chronicled 
in the local weekly, and is read by all the people of the town. 
Everybody knows everything which takes place. 
After the locals have been read and talked over, the news of the 
world, stories, miscellaneous matter and advertisements are considered. 
There is nothing lost in the local weekly—every line is read. 
On the Atlantic Coast Lists are 1,600 local papers, 
In the New England, Middle and Atlantic Slope States, 
Reaching one million families weekly. 


One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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CURLEY’S SAFETY RAZOR. 


THE METHODS AND ADVERTISING VIEWS 
OF AN ORIGINAL ADVERTISER—EX- 
TRACTS FROM HIS CIRCULARS—THE 
ADSMITH WHO HAD TOO MUCH FAITH 
IN HIMSELF. 


The well-known firm of J. Curley & 
Brother, manufacturers and dealers in 
hardware and cutlery, whose store at 6 
Warren street, just off Broadway, is a 
landmark, have been of late years 
concentrating much of their energy on 
the exploitation of a patent safety 
razor. An emissary from the Little 
Schoolmaster recently called upon 
them. As he neared the door he re- 
marked, what he had often observed be- 
fore, that you can seldom find a time 


when the capacious show-windows of 
the establishment have not attracted 


an interested lot of spectators. What 
adds also to the notable display is the 
large and unique clock placed on the 
sidewalk before the store. 

Plunging into medias res, he fired a 
lot of questions: at Mr. Terence F. 
Curley, the active man of the concern, 
relative to advertising in general, and 
his views and methods in particular. 
Said Mr. Curley : 

“‘ The bulk of our advertising, after 
all, is catalogues. These we send out 
freely, and are glad to give them upon 
request. You must recollect that fully 
two-thirds of our business is whole- 
sale, and for that we require no adver- 
tising. For the remaining third, as we 
are well known and have been estab- 
lished many years, we have consider- 
able momentum.” 

“What advertising do you do?” 

_ “Around Christmas and Thanksgiv- 


ing we buya little display space in the L? 


dailies.” 

“But, for your safety razor, don’t 
you advertise extensively ?” 

“I warrant not so much as you 
would conclude.” 

“‘ What has been your policy ?” 

“To create a demand by appealing 


to the consumer, who would thus com- 
pel the dealer to carry it. We perfect- 
ed our safety razor about seven years 
ago, selling it to the trade through per- 
sonal solicitation and advertising it for 
the user.” 

‘*Through whom did you place?”’ 

‘* We placed through various agents, 
but mostly direct.” 

‘* What mediums did you employ ?” 

‘*We took generous space in the 
dailies, using them quite extensively. 
We chose those which go to the better 
classes, like the 7imes and the 77id- 
une, for this razor is an article which 
appeals mostly to them. Then among 
the humorous weeklies I tried Judge 
for atime. Ido not want to state in 
detail our experience with the religious 
papers, because I had so little success 
withthem. We nevertried the literary 
papers nor, of course, the juveniles, 
but we did try the college papers. 
They yielded unsatisfactory returns. 
Though we did _ something with 
the magazines, after all this was only 
spasmodic.” 

‘* How was it with trade journals?’ 

‘* Tried them, too. Returns, so—so. 
We had an experience with the Jron 
Agewhich you'd scarcely believe. A few 
years ago they wrote us up most elab- 
orately, freely illustrating the estab- 
lishment. Would you not think we 
would have heard of that? It inspired 
just one inquiry, and nothing came of 
that.” 

‘*Did you try programmes?” 

‘‘Never tried theater programmes. 
Have tried occasional programmes, 
and believe them as good a medium as 
any.”’ 
af Have you tried the street cars or 


“‘The L? Yes, and we found it an 
excellent medium. But it is rather an 
expensive one for our line.” 

‘* How about outdoor display ?’’ 

‘* We like it. Weare on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and used to use the ferry 
slips. At present we’ve given up near- 
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ly all advertising on account of the 
times.” 

‘*Do you key your ads, Mr. Cur- 
ley?” 

‘““No, we never do. It seems to us 
we can readily tell the source of an in- 
quiry or sale, although I can not tell 
you how. Individual experience is the 
guide.” 

‘Do you accept circulation state- 
ments?” 

‘*No, they don’t weigh much with 
us. I’m after the class of readers 
rather than the number, and I believe 
I am as good a judge of that as the 
average man, and he ought to be able 
to tell.” 

‘* What is your advertising outlay ?” 

‘We are governed by circumstances. 
It varies greatly from year to vear and 
from season to season. Besides, in 
hard times, we are inclined to be con- 
servative. Of late years it has not ex- 
ceeded $6,000. I’d like to add that 
ours is an exceedingly hard line to ad- 
vertise, and yet I don’t see how else to 
build up new trade. Our goods last 
too long, you see, and therefore it con- 
tinually keeps us on the jump to 
change methods.” 

Mr. Curley’s advertising literature 
is nothing if not original. It is withal 
so breezy and refreshing thateI cull 
from it for the benefit of PRINTERS’ 
INK’s readers, 

Here is a passage from one of his 
recent circulars : 

It has been known for centuries that the 
right way to shave was to move the razor 
with that easy sliding motion, just as afarm- 
er swings his scythe. We have been the first 
to give the public such a tool, and although 
we have been sending and selling them in 
China, Japan, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Samoa, Honolulu, and from Portland, 
Ore., to Portland, Me., as well as most of the 
South American countries, also England 
France and Germany, we are not yet satisfied 
that we have found the proper method to en- 
lighten the benighted world that it does not 
shave—that it merely “‘scrapes’’—and that 
this method, besides being positively wrong, 
is hideous, disfiguring, unhealthful and un- 
clean. 

From amore recent circular we learn 
the historic fact that ‘‘ the first Roman 
to shave every day was no fop, but 
Scipio, conqueror of Africa.” This cir- 
cular also states : 

The unerring eye of woman on the mat- 
ter of personal appearanceis seldom at fault. 
They have long condemned what man has 
clung to, mainly because of the martyrdom 
involved in removing it. If shaving had 
been, as it may be now, a luxury, a pleasant 
incident in the morning toilet, an encourage- 
ment for the day’s work, the war on the 
beard would not have been—there would 
have been no beard to war upon. Itis cred- 


itable to the self-respect of our forefathers 
that they were willing to endure any torture 
rather than to deliver themselves, body and 
soul, to the barber’s touch, breath and con- 
versation—to the dangerous contact with his 
instruments of torture, cloths and unguents. 
Ah, yes; the man who is on intimate terms 
with refinement shaves himself. He suffers, 
he may even swear, but he shuns the chair of 
a tonsorial artist as he would shun the 


plague. 

Adds Mr. Curley elsewhere: ‘‘ Lo, 
nevertheless with a folly, monumental, 
men are slow to be convinced and 
moved,”’ or, as he stated to PRINTERS’ 
INk’s reporter, ‘‘It seems to us that 
one has to almost smash the men be- 
tween the eyes to reach them. If our 
razor were for the ladies—God bless 
them—and it would improve their per- 
sonal appearance, as it does with 
men’s, all we would have to do would 
be to advertise it in the Ladies’ /lome 


Journal, or some other good medium 


for the ladies, and it would go like 
wild-fire.” 

About the beginning of last winter 
a certain adsmith, whose office is in 
the Tribune Building, desirous of ex- 
tending a business reported to be so 
large and lucrative that there should 
surely have been no very great tempta- 
tion to go very far afield for more, 
made a determined effort to get Mr. 
Curley to place an order with him. 
‘The offer must have shown that the ad- 
smith was desperately determined, for 
Mr. Curley’s reply admits of no other 
inference. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from that reply : 

‘“‘Tf you can get up the matter to 
make it sel] and have the courage of 
your convictions, as we have ours, and 
advertise it in your own way and at 
your own expense, if it pays us we will 
pay you. If it does not pay, we are 
not to be held responsible in any way 
for cost. Let your people tell where 
they saw the ad, and we will keep all 
the communications we receive relat- 
ing to the razor. All the orders we re- 
ceive, saying it was taken from your 
mediuin or mediums, we will pay you 
for. But if we do not receive enough 
orders, or none at all, we will not pay 
you a cent or any compensation what- 
ever. 

It appears that the challenge was ac- 
cepted. Theadanpeared in M/cClure’s 
Magazine. It did not pay—or at any 
rate it has not yet paid—and the 
adsmith has reached down into his 


own pocket and reimbursed the pub- 


lishers of the best of the ten-cent mag- 
azines. J. W. ScHWARTZ. 
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RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Frank Presbrey, of New York, 
who has probably written more railroad 
and steamship literature and advertis- 
ing matter than anybody else, in the 
course of a conversation with PRINT- 
ERs’ INK delivered himself as follows : 

‘*Most of the railroad companies 
have for years considered that adver- 
tising is not only one of their necessary, 
but one of their most profitable expend- 
itures. It 
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ing of transportation companies is 
quite so notable as the development in 
the literature which they are publish- 
ing. Such steamship companies as the 
North German Lloyd, Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, Old Dominion Line, Plant 
System and Clyde Line, each put out 
numerous books during the year, which 
are veritable works of art. A great 
deal of attention is given to having 
the information imparted interesting 
from an historic and tourist’s point of 
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has only 
been of re- 
cent years, 
however, 
that the lar- 
ger trans- 
portation 
companies 
have be- 
come gen- 
eral adver- 
tisers in the 
sense of 
using mag- 
azines and 
high-class 
mediums of 
general cir- 
culation. 
Previous to 
their taking 
up this line 
of work, 
their adver- 
tising was 
confined al- 
most entire- 
ly to read- 
ing notices 
in the daily 











every care 
is taken not 
only in the 
illustrative 
portion of 
the work, 
but in the 
literary end 
ef it, as 
well. Every 
booklet, 
pamphlet 
or brochure 

ublished 

y trans- 
portation 
companies 
nowadays 
must, in- 
deed, be of 
the very 
highest 
character, 
in order 
that it may 
attract that 
attention 
which has 
as its main 
object pro- 
motion of 


view, and 
bs 














of the more 


greater 


papers, giv- 
en general- travel along 
ly in ex- the line de- 
change for scribed. 
transporta- “Thou- 
tion, and in sands of 
books and nteb ric, dollars are 
pamphlets. i spent every 
“A few haa year by the 


progressive 

lines took the initiative in magazine 
advertising, and now practically every 
trunk line of importance in the country 
is a user of space. This also is true 
regarding the large steamship compa- 
nies. One of the notable features of 
this class of advertising is the high 
artistic standard it has attained. 
“Nothing pertaining to the advertis- 





companies 
in this class of publicity. The develop- 
ment during the last few years in the 
matter of half-tone illustrations and 
modern and improved processes of 
both printing and illustrating have 
practically revolutionized the methods 
and quality of the work issued. I sin- 
cerely believe that much of the artistic 
improvement in display advertising of 
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all kinds is largely due to the superb 
work required in this especial line. 

‘*How great the improvement has 
been can best be exemplified by a com- 
parison between some of the literature 
recently issued with the best that was 
put out even as late as five or six years 
ago. Take, for instance, the ‘ Rural 
Summer Homes’ book, issued this 
season by the Erie Railroad. This is 
of quarto size, and is in every particu- 
lar a work of art, worthy a place upon 
any library table. When compared 
with the publications issued for similar 
purposes by the railroads even a very 
few years ago, the improvement is very 
striking. These latter are crude, in- 
deed, while the book in question is a 
veritable ‘edition de luxe,’ which, it 
seems a great pity, must of its nature 
be of an ephemeral character. But it 
illustrates the high and artistic class of 
literature to which the public has been 
educated. 

‘There is a kindred class of public- 
ity which is the legitimate offspring 
of the rise of advertising of the trans 
portation companies. I allude to the 
general advertising in all forms and 
ways of resorts and resort hotels. In- 
significant as this was ten years ago, 
none will gainsay that to-day it forms 
a more than respectable supplement to 
transportation company advertising. 

‘« My general acquaintance with rail- 
road and steamship officials and the 
transportation business leads me to be- 
lieve that there is to be even a greater 
development in this class of literature 
and advertising inthe future. Thein- 
fluence of the advertising that has been 
done by leading lines is being felt by 
others who have not entered the field. 
I believe that within the next few years 
a large advertising appropriation will 
be considered one of the fixed charges 
of every transportation company. 

‘*Not many vears ago a large num- 
ber of companies employed all kinds 
of schemes to promote travel, such, for 
instance, as the giving away of trifles, 
like playing-cards, match-boxes, and 
so on. They have all practically 
abandoned such clap-trap methods, and 
now resort only to proper and legiti- 
mate ones, chiefly the purchase of space 
in newspapers and periodicals of recog- 
nized circulation. 

‘*Many of the transportation com- 
panies maintain a regular literary de- 
partment now—-a manager and a corps 
of writers and artists. 

‘* Some of the roads appropriate even 
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so large an amount as $100,000 for ad- 









vertising purposes.” 
i angie 
SHOP MOTTOES., 

—We make the pace. 

—What we say we will guarantee. 

—We sell so as to keep on selling. 

—Tell us our faults, or your own 
wishes. 

—It pays and pleases us to correct 
mistakes. 

—Goods that are not in sight are 
here also. 

—All our counters are ‘‘ bargain 
counters.”’ 

—Make the store as familiar to you 
as you like. 

—Time and attention here are free 
commodities. 

—Good goods and low prices save a 
world of talk. 

—Some gcods at your prices ; none 
at high prices. 

—We don’t ask you to buy; we ask 
you to be suited. 

—We don’t give our goods away, or 
our customers either. 

—Old assortments are never here. 
Ask for them elsewhere. 

—wWe urge no one to do differently 
from what he wishes to do. 

—Whether our visitors buy or not, 
we wish them to be satisfied. 


<o 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





“THE AMERICAN WHEELMAN.” 
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THE CIRCULATION 


OF 
in New York 
is double that of the Herald, and 
far above the combined 


circulations of the Herald, the 
Times and the 7vbune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
j since the period 
i in which it was the only 2-cent 
| 3 newspaper printed in 
. New York. 
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SOME AMERICAN TRAITS THAT 
EFFECT ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is greatly effected by 
our national traits and idiosyncrasies. 
The advertiser who makes these local 
characteristics his allies, and gets at 
his public through them, stands an ex- 
cellent chance of succeeding. He may 
laugh in his sleeve at the narrow- 
mindedness or the childishness of his 
public, but if he is wise, he will make 
his profit out of its foibles. 

The desire to get something for 
nothing is a distinctively American 
characteristic, and proves well-nigh 
irresistible to our wives and sisters. 
The offer of a small article free with 
a certain amount or a certain number 
of purchases stimulates buying greatly, 
and is one of the means many mer- 
chants employ to increase the volume 
of trade. The ‘‘venders” of novel- 
ties and other articles sold to our 
farmers have long recognized the magic 
that lies in the word “ free,” and a 
large proportion of the advertisements 
in our cheap weeklies contain it. The 
present style is to give a valid reason 
for the gratuitous distribution, so that 
the purchaser should not feel that he 
is getting something free on the one 
hand, and paying heavily for it with 
the other. 

The mania for bargains is a trait 
closely allied to the ‘‘free” instinct. 
Nowhere does it find as complete ex- 
pression as in the United States. De- 
partment store after department store 
thrives on it. The more it is catered 
to.the more rapacious it becomes. ‘I he 
wise advertiser makes the fullest use 
of.it. He scours the world for bar- 
gains, and when he does not get them 
he makes them. It is often a profit- 
able practice to ‘‘get people into the 
store’’ by losing money on two or 
three articles, which are sold at ab- 
normally cheap prices, so as to induce 
the purchase of others on which a 
normal profit is made. 

A lack of ability to long concentrate 
the. attention and disinclination to 
‘concentrated mental effort is a dis- 
tinctively American trait. It makes 
people eschew large ads in small type, 
lengthy and uninteresting explanation 
of the relative merits of wares, and 
everything that necessitates more than 
brief attention. Perhaps our busy life 
is accountable for this. In any case 
it-is a characteristic of which the ad- 
yertiser. may well take note, 


Mrs. Stowe called us a ‘laughter. 
loving people,’’ and other observ- 
ers—notably the late Professor Boye- 
sen—have often remarked this charac- 
teristic. The advertiser who can bring 
to his aid the force of a delicate and 
refined humor—such, for instance, as 
prevails in the Rogers-Peet ads—is 
fortunate. A laugh puts the reader in 
a receptive mood, ready to listen to 
whatever else may be forthcoming. 

lo the advertiser who makes every- 
thing his allies, other distinctively na- 
tional traits which he can press into 
his service will reacily occur.—Oscar 
Herzberg, in Profitable A dvertising, 

—- ee - 
CONTINENTAL SIGNS, 

“English as she is spoke” runs riot in 
Continental inscriptions in the supposed ver- 
nacular of the English. In the railway car- 
riages running between Calais and Paris 
there used to be a peculiar device for sum- 
moning the guard or conductor. Behind a 
small glass window in the wall of each com- 
partment dangled a ring fastened at the end 
of a cord. Below was a sign, in various 
languages, containing directions to travelers, 
of which the following is the one in English: 
“Should at any time the presence of the 
guard be deemed necessary, the passenger 
will please break the glass, pull the cord and 
agitate his arms out the right-hand window, 
according as the train is going.”” Visitors to 
Vesuvius are cautioned against extortionate 
guides in the following choice production: 


VESUVIUS WIRE RAILWAY. 
Notice. 

The Vesuvius guides acknowledge by 
the company are only those who have a 
number of recognition at the bonnet and 
an inscription, Guida del Vesuvia. 
Travelers are earnestly requested to re- 
member that number of recognition to 
the guide who escort them, and to declare 
it if they have any complaint to do; 
differently the company will be in the 
impossibility to pursue such reclaimation. 

Tue Direction, 














The roof of the Aléergo alla Luna, in 
Venice, commands an “extent view of the 
Terrace.’”’ In the chief hotel at Chamouni 
those who desire to have their alpenstocks 
carved, to commemorate their climbing feats, 
are advised that, for a trifling sum, “ the 
porter he cut the stik.’’ But, for mingled 
fun and satire, commend us to the following, 
which long ornamented the promenade at 
Dieppe, the famous French watering-place. 
There a special corps of police is intrusted 
with the duty of patroling the beach during 
bathing hours, on the watch for persons who 
et into danger. For their guidance the fol- 
owing was prepared: ‘‘ The bathing police 
are requested, when a lady is in danger of 
drowning, to seize her by the dress and not 
by the hair, which oftentimes remains in the 
grasp.”—Demorest’s amily Magazine. 


= Ecsta ole 
THE LINE OF RESISTANCE. 

** Why do so many modern writers seem to 

refer notoriety to fame.”’ ‘* Because a man 

to climb for fame, but he can get notori- 

ety by an easy tumble.” —C/eveland Leader. 
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ON LONG ISLAND’S SHORES 


A Specimen Statement 


Newsdealer MARCH, 
of Lawrence, L.I., says: 





‘‘There is a constant demand for the New 
York TIMES, day after day, from people who 
have never read the TIMES before. Some of the 
new TIMES customers have abandoned other 
papers that they had been taking for twenty-five 
years or more. The reason they are now taking 
the TIMES, they tell‘me, is because it is a news- 
paper with all the news and yet not sensational. 
It is a hard thing for me to regulate my TIMES 
orders because of the constantly increasing de- 
mand. I have more than doubled my TIMES 
order; that is more than I can say for any other 


paper this year. I have the best class of people 








for my customers and they are from New York, 


Brooklyn and other parts of the country.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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10 
A CRITICISM OF BICYCLE ADVER- 
TISI 


There are a few pedestrians left. 

The street cars continue to run and 
manage to make ends meet. 

Horses and carriages are not yet rele- 
gated to the museums, and even cabs 
are occasionally seen. 

Hence it may be inferred that there 
are a few people even to-day who don’t 
know enough to ‘‘ bike.” 

But it is quite evident that no one 
wants to sell wheels to that contingent. 

Bicycle advertising shows plainly 
that it has been written to sell ‘‘ bikes” 
only to those who already have them. 

It talks ‘‘ ball-bearings,’’ ‘‘ fiush 
joints,” ‘‘jam nuts,” ‘‘cushion frames,” 
‘*narrow tread,” ‘‘ sprocket flanges,” 
‘‘laminated rims” and other things 
which évery experienced bicyclist 
might be expected to understand. 

It pays the rest of us the compli- 
ment of supposing that we have studied 
bikeology, and know all about the lit- 
tle things, inferring that what we don’t 
know we will worm out of our friends 
through persistent inquiry. 

When we at length discover that a 
‘*ball bearing ” is a bearing with balls 
in it, we are expected to lie awake 
nights wondering why it has balls, till 
driven into purchasing a wheel, so that 
we may dissect it and find out. 

Bicycle makers evidently have no 
time to tell dull people what these ma- 
chine shop terms mean, or what logical 
reason there is for using the mechan- 
ical features which they presumably 
represent, 

If, consumed with a desire for ‘‘bike” 
knowledge, we turn to the costly mag- 
azine ads, we find in them such lucid 
descriptions and forceful arguments as 
** Built on honor,” ‘‘ A wheel as great 
as its name,” ‘‘Superlative and su- 
perb,’’ ‘‘ Love at first sight,” ‘‘ Ride a 
lion and keep in front,” ‘‘ High art,’’ 
‘*To be ridden by connoisseurs,’’ 
‘* Worth what it costs,’’ ‘‘ Awakens 
love for cycling,” etc. 

A stupid public might call these 
mere commonplaces, pure generalities, 
which could as fitly be applied to any 
wheel, any wheelbarrow, or in fact any 
wagon wheel. 

Of course the inventors of these 
brilliant originalities are not supposed 
to wipe the eye of the poor ‘‘ chump” 
who can see in them no information, 
no jot of reasoning, no argument why 
he should choose such wheels, beyond 
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the fact that their makers live in the 
clouds, soar above common intelligence 
in their advertising. 

If, rashly, he take it for granted that 
sentences which cost so much to pub- 
lish must mean something, and buy a 
wheel just to find out what, he may, 
after he has owned: and ridden it for 
months, understand its special merits, 
and begin to realize that had he been 
enabled to translate the mystic an- 
nouncements years before, that he 
would probably have bought the wheel 
from conviction then. 

About this time the babble of tech- 
nical ads begin to mean something to 
him, and resolve themselves into a 
prolonged clamor, trying to sell hima 
wheel because he already has one. 

Some day there will rise up in the 
land a factory which will discover a 
market for bicycles among people who 
never rode nor owned one. 

Its advertising will first of all show 
people how thev can save money by 
owning a bicycle—how it would lead to 
their taking that exercise which the 
street car, the carriage, the railway 
and the office conspire against their 
having. 

It will tell the person who lives eight 
or mgre blocks from work that it costs 
the surprising sum of $78 per year for 
car fare if he rides every working day 
three times to and from business. 

It would show how the time lost 
waiting for cars amounts to nearly as 
much as the car fare, and would dem- 
onstrate how dyspepsia, proceeding 
from lack of exercise, kills half that 
business energy and capacity which is 
his most valuable asset. 

It would bring to his home, through 
the mails, series of breezy little book- ' 
lets about the pleasure of cycling, its 
physical benefits, its economies and its 
mind resting influences. 

It would follow up these with sug- 
gestive sketches of charming roads, by 
lake and river, mountain and wood- 
land, all within an hour’s run of the 
rider’s home. 

After this would come pro-digested 
facts about bicycle construction, avoid- 
ing technical terms, and illustrating by 
comparison the need for strength here, 
for smooth action and dust proof bear- 
ing there, for rigidity at one point and 
springiness at the other. 

Then it would show how these have 
been best combined in the ‘‘ Business 
wheel’’ at $50, ‘‘ money back if dis- 
satisfied.’’—Business, Canada. 
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KEEPING IN THE RUTS. 
By S.M. Miller. 

A celebrated living poet, whoclaims 
Boston as his home, recently wrote a 
very musical and sensible poem enti- 
tled ‘‘The Calf Path.” The poem 
tells how, hundreds of years ago, a calf 
went home through the primeval forest 
and left a zigzag and winding trail 
behind him. The next day a dog fol- 
lowed the same traii, and, later still, 
a bell-wether sheep, with the flock be- 
hind him. Afterwards men followed 
the winding path until it grew to the 
dignity of alane. Everybody grumbled 
and swore at its devious turns, but 
nobody tried to remedy it. Later it 
became a village street, then a busy 
city thoroughfare, and so, through 
generation after generation, every- 
body followed the irregular, round- 
about ‘‘calf path.” As the poet says : 

For this such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


The moral of this quaint story is 
particularly adapted to fit the case of 
those advertisers who like to stick to 
the oldruts. The beaten ‘‘ calf path” 
of their predecessors is always good 
enough for them—they seem to have 
no ambition to branch out for them- 
selves, no desire even totry to be 
original. They prefer to follow the 
trail which others have made, even 
though it be the crookedest and long- 
est way to a given goal. 

This blind adhesion to precedent 
is, I believe, inherent in the conserva- 
tive Englishman, but it should have 
no part in the business make-up of the 
American advertiser who has a repu- 
tation for progressiveness. Before at- 
tempting to follow anybody’s lead, 
common sense should prompt us to first 
of all investigate it, with the object of 
finding out whether such a course 
would be likely to serve our purposes 
quickly, effectively and economically. 
Imitation may be the sincerest flattery, 
but it is also frequently an evidence of 
folly. It is only justifiable when suc- 
cess is attained, and even then we 
may question with reason if a greater 
success would not have been possible 
had totally different methods been 
pursued. 

Why any man should think that be- 
cause others have succeeded in a par- 
ticular line he must necessarily do the 
same by merely imitating them, is one 
of those curious processes of reasoning 
which are difficult to account for. It 
is all the more inexplicable when the 


style or method imitated can easily be 
improved upon by the exercise of a 
little originality. 

Some say that it is not easyto be 
original, but I believe that’ every 
human being has an originality of his 
own, and that he is most original 
when he is most natural. Neverthe- 
less, many men are afraid to show 
their originality for fear it might be 
considered as ‘‘ out of the common.” 
Some really clever men have even 
given this excuse for keeping in the 
old ruts. They are afraid to be 
original for fear they might be crit- 
icised adversely. 

This notion can not be too strongly 
combated, because it tends to stifle 
many good ideas at their birth. A 
natural originality is always attractive. 
The oldest sayings, newly expressed, 
become fresh arguments. The orig- 
inality may be in phraseology alone, 
but if pleasingly couched, if away 
from the verbal ‘‘calf paths ’’ that so 
many advertisers insist upon following, 
it is certain to attract attention that 
will beget interest. 

In every branch of advertising it is 
best to get as far away from the 
beaten ‘‘calf paths” as possible. Fol- 
low no trail if you can make a better 
one. Do nothing at all if you have 
no better reason for doing it than that 
it is the custom. People who do ordi- 
nary things attract no particular notice. 
It is the man whose methods are ex- 
traordinary who secures public atten- 
tion. Be original, eschew old ideas, 
get out of the ‘‘calf paths” and you 
will earn a reputation not enjoyed by 
one advertiser in a thousand. 

CATCHING THE EYE. 

Addison wrote in the Sfectator that the 
great art in advertising consists in catching 
the eye. Advertisers of to-day are wiser. 
They know that the great art in advertising 
is to convince the judgment and induce pur- 
chase. Catching the eye is important in its 
place, but unless the advertisement keeps 
the attention thus gained and convinces the 
mind, the mere attraction of the eye is of 
little value. 


ALL HAVE A VALUE. 

Every method of publicity has a value for 
some one; none is absolutely bad under all 
circumstances. The advertiser should con- 
sider all the ideas presented and make his 
selections after mature reflection. 

dee Be: © eae 
IN A NUTSHELL, 

It isnot how much you pay for your ad, 
but what you get for it. A medium of 1,000 
circulation which charges five cents a line 
is twice as dear as one of 10,000 whose rate 16 
25 cents a line. 
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THE MARKET FOR CROPS. 


Hundreds of Millions of Value — Bright 
Prospects for the American Farmer. 





[ From the New York Times.] 


The American farmer has not since 1879 had 
such opportunities to sell his crops, he has not 
had so ready a market, nor anything like the 
market prices which now are promised. For at 
least a half dozen years the farmers of the West 
have been practically out of the Eastern markets 
as commodity buyers. They have been sorely 
pressed. When good prices for grain have ruled 
they have had short crops ; when good crops have 
come market prices have been disastrously low. 
Every prosperous farmer must now become a new 
patron in industrial and commercial markets. 

And the vast crops of the West, rushing to the 
seaboard, will provide tremendous east-bound 
tonnage for the railroads, and this year the quick 
(and recently unknown) sequel to east-bound 
traffic will be traffic returning west. Gains to 
the railroad companies of the country are beyond 
calculation. When business is brisk railway 
rates are remunerative. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are now assured 
additions to the crop values of this country, com- 
paring 1897 with any recent year. Figures repre- 
senting what are the actual facts in this develop- 
ment are figures so big as to be virtually valueless 
in any superficial consideration, so big and tre- 
mendous are they. 





The 1,500 papers of the Chicago News- 


paper Union are the mediums for reaching 


the farming community of the rich Middle 
West. 


For Catalogue, address 


No. 10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 93 South Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE RED BANK ‘ REGISTER ” 
CASE AGAIN. 


In PRINTERS’ INK of July 14 Mr. 
Jno. H. Cook, of the Red Bank (N. J.) 
Register, related how he had made an 
unsuccessful experiment in advertising 
his paper in newspapers in adjoining 
towns. In PRINTERS’ INK of July 
28 were published letters from three 
people, giving /heir reasons for the 
lack of success. Upon these Mr. Cook 
comments as follows : 


The criticism by John Cutler, published in 
Printers’ Ink of August 28, would, on the 
face of things, seem to show a reason why 
the advertising of the Register in the papers 
surrounding its field did not pay. The prin- 
cipal point was that the advertisements were 
not timely—that they should have set forth 
from week to week some special feature of 
the Register for the coming week, and, if 
possible, the advertisement in each paper 
should have been different from the others, 
and should have reference to some special 
article in the forthcoming issue which would 
have been of special interest to the people of 
that town. This matter was thoroughly con- 
sidered before the first advertisement was 
written. The chief objection was that it 
would have put every paper publishing the 
advertisements * onto” the stories which 
were to appear in the next issue of the Reg- 
ister. The avenues of information to get 
stories of interest are as open to the pub- 
lishers of every other paper as they are to 
us. Suppose, for instance, as Mr. Cutler 
suggests, that one of the advertisements in 
the Keyport paper one week told of a forth- 
coming story in the Register about Key- 
port's basebali nine and its chances of win- 
ning the championship of the county That 
advertisement would have had to be in the 
Keyport office at least on or two days be- 
fore the paper was printed. Does Mr. Cut- 
ler doubt that that paper would have hustled 
round and got a story of its own town’s nine, 
and so have forestalled the Register? If he 
knows much about country papers he would 
know that the Keyport paper would “ tear 
its shirt off’’ in the effort to get a better 
story. The illustration given by Mr. Cutler 
that the Ladies //ome /ournad and other 
papers can do and do do effective advertising 
in this way does not apply to country papers. 
When the Ladies’ Home Fou nal advertises 
a story by Rudyard Kipling it advertises 
something which no other paper can get. 
When acountry paper advertises a story on 
some local happening, it advertises a story 
which every one of its neighbors can get if it 
cares to spend the time to get it. 

The cakes point made by Mr. Cutler, that 
some special inducement should be offered to 
get new subscribers, has been considered a 
number of times and has always been rejected. 
Why should the Register be offered at a re- 
duced price to a man who perhaps has never 
spent a dollar with the paper, while the man 
who has taken the paper for fifteen years is 
obliged to pay full price? If any concessions 
in price are to be made, it would seem that 
they should be made to persons who were 
doing the most business with the paper. How 
would a man feel who had taken the Register 
for ten years and had paid full price, when 
he saw chat it was being offered to others at 


half price? We believe that advertising a 
paper by giving it at a reduced price, or by 


offering a premium, or clubbing it with other 
papers, is harmful to the paper making the 
offer. It is an inducement to a person to take 
a paper which he may not want for the pur- 
pose of getting something else which he does 
want. Subscribers may be gained that way, 
but the chances are that they won’t stay. 

As tor H. L, Hoard, of the Jefferson 
County Union (Wisconsin), who thinks that 
the way to get subscribers is to get person- 
ally acquainted with people and to print the 
news, it might be said that printing the news 
is what the Regrster has been doing, lo! 
these twenty years. As to getting subscrib- 
ers in villages roundabout, it may be inter- 
esting to Mr. Hoard to know that in the vil- 
lage of Middletown, five miles away from 
Red Bank, out of 86 houses which get their 
mail at that post-office, the Register goes into 
77,0f them; in the village of Holmdel, nine 
miles away, gt families get their mail there 
and 78 families take the Register ; Tinton 
Falls, four miles away, out of 32 possible 
subscribers, 29 take the Register, and this 
proportion is kept up in all the other towns 
ir the Register’s field. Mr. Hoard, with his 
elaborate system of getting people to “ take 
the editor as much as they take the paper,” 
may make a better showing than this, but it 
is doubtful if he does. 

The most rational criticism seems to be 
that o1 J. W. Brackett, of the Phillips (Me.) 
Phonograph, who thinks that people gen- 
erally consider it a sign of weakness on the 
part of a country paper when it advertises in 
other country papers. This may or may not 
be the case, but if what he thinks is really 
so, it would account for the failure of the = | 
vertisements to produce results. 


THE NEED OF DISCRIMINATION, 

The advertiser who reads journals devoted 
to advertising will find people disagreeing on 
almost any detail of the subject. This does 
not prove that one of two opposing theories 
must necessarily be wrong. It only shows 
that every advertising question has two sides, 
and that much that is plausible and correct 
may be said on either. It is for the adver- 
tiser himself to judge which side best meets 
his own conditions and environment. He 
should use a journal for advertisers as mate- 
rial on which to think, not to obviate the 
necessity of thinking. 

eae oe = 
THE ADWRITING FIELD, 

There will always be room in the adwrit- 
ing field for men of exceptional talent. Even 
in law and medicine, over-crowded profes- 
sions as they are, there is always “‘ room at 
the top.’”” What the adwriter needs is a 
good knowledge of human nature, a faculty 
of using living, breathing English, and a ca- 
pacity for learning, as he progresses, just 
how people are best influenced. The field is 
a great one for young men, but it is wise to 
dissuade those who have no natural capacity 
for it from entering it. 
<< —— 

BEING SPECIFIC. 

Every advertisement ought to be specific— 
give definite information, make a definite 
offer. 





—_—_~+or————— 
PRUNING ADS. 

Constant practice will enable the advertis- 
er eventually to cut out every unnecessary 
word in his announcement, which will thus 
gain an accession of strength not to be de- 
spised. Deprived of unnecessary verbiage, 
the idea will stand forth with great clearness. 
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BEHIND THE TIMES. 
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This familiar face is that of A. Slowboy, who discovers in 1898 that 
he might have been one of those fortunate advertisers who doubled 
their business in and within 200 miles of Spokane, Washington, by 


using 








THE SPOKANE, 22:22": 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


| Conclusive Proof of Growth. 


The tax collections in Spokane County, Washington, 
} during the FIRST SIX MONTHS of 1897 exceeded the 
total taxes collected during the TWELVE MONTHS of 
1896 by $50,000. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


et the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 
BY CHAS. F. JONES. 
Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 





Department stores are growing more 
and more nearly perfect each year, but 
they have not yet reached the climax 
they are striving for, for like all other 
stores they make mistakes, and some- 
times very bad ones. 

We know of a store in Ohio that is 
making two mistakes—one is that they 
are carrying similar lines of goods in 
various parts of the house, for in- 
stance, hair brushes. The plain wood 
back hair brush is carried in one de- 
partment, the celluloid back hair brush 
is carried in another department, and 
the silver back hair brush is carried 
in still another department. The 
customer comes in to buy a_ hair 
brush. She is directed by the floor 
walker to one of these three stocks. If 
she does not find just the kind of brush 
she wants, it is nine to one that the 
clerk will not tell her that there are 
other kinds of brushes in other stocks. 
The clerk is anxious to make the sale, 
and sometimes lets the customer go 
out, often trying to sell her only the 
kind of a brush that she happens to be 
handling in her stock. 

Merchandise should be classed ac- 
cording to its use, and not according to 
its quality. In this particular store the 
celluloid man claims that the celluloid 
back brush should be in his depart- 
ment because it is celluloid ; the silver- 
ware man claims that the silver back 
brush should be in his department be- 
cause it is silverware. Thesettling of 

the whole dispute would be to have all 
the brushes together, because they are 
brushes. 

Another mistake that this same store 
is making is by limiting the amount 
that the customer is allowed to pur- 
chase. A retail store is not expected, 
of course, to sell at wholesale, and 
there would be a reason for refusing a 
customer who wanted to buy a whole- 
sale quantity, but when goods are adver- 
tised and the customer wishes to pur- 
chase for consumption, it is not reason- 
able to say that they should not buy any 
ordinary quantity. For instance,if soap 
is advertised at a price, there is no rea- 
son for limiting a customer to one cake. 
A great many customers buy a number 





of goods at a purchase. If the customer 
wanted to buy several cases, it would 
be all right to refuse to sell ; but when 
the customer only wants a half a dozen 
cakes or any reasonable number for 
his own use he should not be lim- 
ited to buying only one cake. Limit- 
ing purchases to one article to a cus- 
tomer very clearly shows to the public 
that the advertised goods are simply 
baits to draw them into the store, and 
are not really legitimate bargain offer- 
ings. If you want to seil the soap, why 
should you not sell six cakes just as 
readily to one customer as to sell one 
cake to six customers? People reason 
out these things this way much more 
generally than the business man usually 
supposes. 

*% 

* 

Why is it, so many stores are dead 
during what is known as the dull sea- 
son of the year? That there are dull 
seasons no one can deny, but because 
trade is dull why should we fold our 
hands and refrain from making any 
effort to get the trade that is to be 
had? When everybody is anxious to 
buy, it does not take a very shrewd 
merchant to sell goods. Where he 
shows his skill is in doing business 
when the other fellow is doing none. 
During the dull season of course there 
is not enough business for every mer- 
chant to sell as much as he does in the 
other seasons, but there is ‘always 
enough in every town for one or two 
merchants to be kept busy if they will 
only make up their minds to do it. 
The dull season of the year is the time 
to make your special efforts ; the time 
to cut prices, the time to close out all 
those lots which you are willing to 
sacrifice in order to sell. The dull 
season is the time to make a stir in 
prices on remnants and odd lots ; by 
being more energetic, more liberal, and 
by giving your customers even more 
economy than you did in other times, 
is the way to overcome dull seasons. 

#% 
* 

The local store should cover its local 
field well before it attempts to branch 
Quite frequently a store is so lo- 


out. 
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cal in its character that it can not even 
afford to use any of the newspapers and 
must use other methods of advertis- 
ing. The corner grocery ina residence 
neighborhood can not use the daily, 
as perhaps not one-twentieth of the 
readers of the daily ever come within 
a reasonable distance of the store. 
The business of any store that is cen- 
trally located will always find the 
newspapers the best medium, though 
there may be many others that are 
good. 

The purely local store must cover its 
own local field, either by circulars, by 
posters, by signs in the cars or in 
some way to avoid loss of circulation 
and reach only those people who are 
apt to be interested in the store. 

* # 
& 

Everybody admires the bulldog for 
his one distinctive quality of holding 
toa thing with all his might after he 
once gets it. We all admire a ‘‘stick- 
er” and hate a ‘‘ warbler.” We like 
to see a person persistent—a person 
who never gives up—and that is one 
quality that usually a business man 
should have. Do not be easily dis- 
couraged ; do not think you are going 
to get success by a few efforts, and then 
when you do not succeed, let go your 
hold, but keep at it as long as there is 
a reasonable hope of gaining your end. 

Where the bulldog sometimes makes 
his mistake is that he holds on to a 
thing too long, and suffers for doing 
so. If he only knew when to hold on 
and when to let go, then we could 
hold him up as a model, indeed, for a 
business man. The ability to let go in 
time is sometimes just as important as 
the abiity to hold on long enough. 
Sometimes a merchant feels so much in 
ove with his goods that they become 
his pets and he hesitates to give them 
up. Do not let this be your case. 
When the time comes to let go, let go 
quickly and push out the old merchan- 
dise. There are many classes of nov- 
elties which are almost worthless after 
their day is passed. Such things as 
these let goas soon as there is the least 
sign of their popularity failing. Let 
go with a good grace, cut the price if 
necessary, and get rid of them before 
they become still more worthless. 

* 
* 

Every business man ought to read 
a trade paper, in fact ought to read 
several papers—all that he can get 
hold of pertaining to his business. 
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This is the day of newspapers. Fifty 
years ago a man could in all probabil- 
ity keep up with his neighbor without 
reading anything, simply because his 
neighbor had no more opportunities to 
read than he had. Now every up-to- 
date business man is seeking all the 
information that he can get on the 
best methods of doing things, and this 
information is best obtained through 
the various trade papers, which take 
up different linesof goods. No grocer 
should think of conducting a grocery 
store without reading some kind of a 
grocery paper; no bicycle manufacturer 
or bicycle store manager should think 
of conducting his business without 
reading all the bicycle papers he can 
get hold of. Ninety per cent of the 
matter in these trade papers may not 
do you any good, fifty per cent of it 
may be things that you do not even 
believe in yourself, but out of what 
remains you can get enough bright 
suggestions and enough real informa- 
tion to much more than pay you for 
the time and money spent in keeping 
these things before you. 
* % 
* 

When you advertise have something 
definite that you want to say about the 
something definite that you want to 
sell. Say it plainly, explicitly, truth- 
fully, and then shut up. 

* * 
* 

There is a great deal of advertising 
done to-day that might be called nega- 
tive advertising, in that at the first 
glance the advertisement seems to say 
just the opposite to what it really does 
say. Do not begin your advertisement 
with the statement: ‘‘ Don’t buy shoes” 
in large type and then follow it up in 
smaller type saying: ‘‘until you have 
seen the hand-sewed russet shoes that 
we are selling at $3.25.” There are 
lots of people that do not do more than 
glance at an advertisement. The per- 
centage of people who read your ad- 
vertisement through is very small 
compared with the number of people 
who read the newspaper in which it 
may appear. If your statement in 
large type says something that you do 
not really mean, those that only glance 
at the advertisement may frequently 
get a wrong impression. Perhaps fifty 
per cent of the people who read your 
advertisement will only see the head- 
line, ‘‘Don’t buy shoes,” and your name. 
Now this is not what you want them 
to think at all, and you have evidently 
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left a wrong idea in their minds, and if 
you will keep on repeating this state- 
ment, ‘‘Don’t buy shoes,”’ often enough, 
it will be very likely that some person 
will remember the expression whenever 
they think of your name, and they will 
be very apt not to buy from you, be- 
cause while they may remember the 
admonition not to buy shoes, they will 
perhaps not remember where they saw 
it or that it was you that said it, and 
therefore it will become really an ad- 
vertisement against you. 
% 


x 

A great many storekeepers have 
entirely the wrong idea about the 
things that the manager of a store 
ought todo. Some of them seem to 
think that the best manager is the one 
who can do the largest amount of act- 
ual labor, who can handle the greatest 
number of small details, or who can 
get to the store at seven o'clock in the 
morning and keep his nose to the 
grindstone until eight or nine at night. 
This may be all right for the manager 
of a small store that employs two or 
three clerks and where the manager 
must himseif aiso take up the duties of 
a salesman or any other duty that his 
hand may find to do, In anything 
like a medium-sized store, however, the 
best manager is not the man who does 
the largest amount of detail work him- 
self, but often the man who does the 
least work himself, but gets the most 
work done by the employees under 
him. The manager of a store must 
watch all the details and see that noth- 
ing is neglected, but the main things 
to be watched are results, and results 
can best be watched by the head that 
is clear of minor matters. This not 
only applies to the manager of a store, 
but to all persons in a manageriai posi- 
tion. Many aman is to-day wasting 
his time and energy over little things 
that his employees ought to attend to 
and neglecting the greater general 
principles about which his employees, 
of course, know nothing. This is very 
true in many cases in department 
stores. True not only because the 
heads of the departments have a wrong 
conception of how to accomplish re- 
sults through proper management, but 
also because a great many department 
store owners in many cases seem to 
think that the heads of their depart- 
ments can not only watch the general 
management of the business but can at 
the same time spend nine-tenths of 
their time doing detail work that might 
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be trusted to a much less expensive 
person. We know of one case in par- 
ticular in which the manager of the 
office of a large concern, instead of 
watching the general principles and 
keeping a firm grasp on results by 
watching the work of each of his 
twenty subordinates, rather gave his 
time largely to the details of office work, 
the posting of the books and the figur- 
ing of the bills, and had his mind so 
occupied by small things (that any of 
his clerks could have done as well as 
himself) that instead of accomplishing 
the general results expected of him 
his department utterly failed in what it 
was intended to accomplish. 


* 
“* 


Be enthusiastic over your business. 
Do not think you can make it a suc- 
cess by taking a half-hearted interest 
in it. Confidence wins nine times out 
of ten. If you have no enthusiasm 
about your goods or your business it is 
time for you either to get out of your 
business or work up some enthusiasm. 
You can not produce enthusiasm in 
other people about your business unless 
you have that enthusiasm in your own 
mind to start with. Do not go into 
business or buy merchandise unless 
you are fully satisfied at the time with 
the business or the merchandise. Get 
a business or get merchandise in 
which you can have perfect confidence 
yourself before you attempt to cause 
other people to have confidence in it. 

*_% 
* 

The great question with some stores 
is how to begin advertising. Many 
say that ‘‘We have only a limited 
amount to spend, and I want to spend 
it where it will do the most good, and 
yet I do not know where to place it.” 
With a limited expenditure at hand it 
will be well to use only that kind of 
advertising which seems to be the very 
best. Let all uncertain methods alone; 
pick out the best newspaper in your 
city, use this paper as far as your 
means will go, and stick absolutely to 
the one thing. Do not try to cover 
ten newspapers with the money that 
should go to one. Spreading your 
money too thin over a large surface 
is just as bad as the farmer who 
tried to cover a ten-acre field with 
a pint of seed. If there are other 
good papers besides the one, best let 
them wait until you have a larger 
sum to spend, so that you can divide 
with them. 
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A SECTION ROMANCE, 
New York, July 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The bright advertising manager of a very 
large and well-known concern has decided to 
try somewhat ot an experiment this coming 
season. He is going to have his advertise- 
ments written and adapted especially for the 
various sections of the country. He has found 
in his advertising experience that an ad, 
which was a‘ puller’’ in one locality, was 
not productive of results in another locality. 
Hence his decision to try different kinds of 
ads for different sections, 

Ina recent conversation the manager said 
tome: “ Advertisers will come to recognize 
and study the different sections of our coun- 
try. The American people are not of a homo- 
geneous race or class. here are a dozen 
races here, each apeeiiag their mother 
tongue, thinking in their own way, and hav- 
ing their own peculiar ideas, 

Why, take even such a compact nation 
as Great Britain. They are all Englishmen, 
and yet the English people are not all moved 
by the same kind of advertising. What will 
be adapted to the Londoner or Cockney will 
not suit the Yorkshireman, and so on. 

“So itis in this country. There are certain 
differences between the people of the North 
and of the South— between the Maine Yankee 
and the Georgia or Florida cracker. There 
are various settlements all over the United 
States. For example, there are large and 
prosperous settlements of the Scandinavians 
—Norwegians, Danes and Swedes—in the 
Northwestern States. There are descendants 
of the Dutch in Pennsylvania, and little colo- 
nies scattered through every estern State. 

“ Again, aside from the question of racial 
characteristics, thereis the matter of locality. 
I notice that there i is still a provincial senti- 
ment existing in the United States. There 
are also often local prejudices and feelings. 
Thus, the Western farmers may take offense 
at Eastern things, and to some narrow- 
minded people all you have todo is to say 
‘Wall Street’ to arouse their enmity. 

“Now, the advertiser who has something 
to sell to the * plain people’ — to the millions 
—must adapt his advertising to them. They 
are the people who are most influenced by 
advertising. They read my advertisements 
in their local or country paper, and, if it ap- 
peals to them, they will be apt to buy what I 
offer to them. 

“The only way, it seems to me, to reach 
‘all sorts and conditions of people’ is to have 
all sorts and conditions of advertising. No 
one kind or style of advertising will influence 
people alike in all sections of the country. Oa 
the contrary, as I have found out, the adver- 

tiser wants to get down close to the common 
people, who are alike in being common, but 
different in most other respects.” 

“How will you prepare your different 
kinds of ads for the different localities ?” I 
inquire d. 

That is my private scheme,” replied the 
manager, with a smile. *‘ Of course I can not 
be expected to give that away. I think it is 
enough to tell you of my experiment. in ad- 
vance. If it is a success,’’ he said in con- 
clusion, “I will let you know.” L. j. V. 


GIVES GOOD VALUE. 

Printers’ Ink is a weekly paper, published 
by Rowell & Co., of New York, for the in- 
Struction of advertisers, and it gives more 
value for the money than they can get in any 
other way.—¥Yersey City (N. F.) Journal, 
July 29, 1897. 





POSSIBLY ! 
Office of 
“Tue Eveninc News,” 
Salem, Mass., 
Robin Damon, Publisher. ° 
Average daily circulation is over 
16,000, Five editions. 
The News is published in the center | 
of a population of over 100,000. | 
SALEM, Mass., July 20, 1897. J 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In some quarters the circulation statements 
of the American Newspaper Directory have 
stirred up a considerable amount of unfavor- 
able criticism. The National Advertiser 
has, in particular, been very severe in its 
denunciations, every issue containing pages 
of comment, all tending to show that it was 
impossible to secure a fair showing in the Di- 
rectory unless a large advertisement was 
paid for. I sent a brief note to the editor of 
the Advertiser, stating that the News had 
always been correctly rated in the Directory, 
but no notice was taken of the letter, show- 
ing that there is only one side to the affair, 
so far as the critics are concerned, 

The News has kept a daily record of its 
editions for fifteen years, and can easily sup- 

ply a year’s figures in a few minutes if a 

roper blank is supplied. Such a blank has 
aed filled out when requested, signed by the 
publisher, and the figures printed in the Di- 
rectory have been exactly as given on the 
statement. 

Once the Mews had a $10 advertisement in 
the Directory, but that was some years ago, 
so that the fairness shown this paper can not 
be ascribed to financial considerations, 

Possibly if the complaining publishers 
really had decent circulation figures to show, 
and could furnish a detailed statement, they 
would be glad todo so. Yours very truly, 

Rosin Damon, 
—___ +o - 
A COUNTRY MEDICINE STORY. 
Cotumesus, O., July 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I know a horse doctor who has a prepara- 
tion which is supposed to cure the general 
ailments of horses. His plan of work was 
to travel the country roads in every direction 
and leave a bottle of the medicine at ever 
farm house. With the medicine were left 
instructions to use the remedy if needed. 
If it proved of no value the farmer had noth- 
ing to pay upon the horse doctor’s return. 
Otherwise the bottle was to be paid for at $1. 
The honesty of the farmer was brought to 
bear in every case. A nicely printed folder 
was given with each bottle of medicine, tell- 
ing in glowing terms its good qualities. 
This circular also contained testimonials 
from farmers in the district who had used 
the medicine to good advantage. These 
testimonials from people known by the farm- 
ers and the swalabtierwent talk in the cir- 
cular did much to convince the farmers that 
they had something of use in their hands. 
After two or three months the doctor drove 
over the territory where he had left the bot- 
tles, and few were returned. The man now 
has twelve men on the road 
Lewis GARRISON. 


animes 
WILLING TO LEARN, 

“Of course you will write only on one 
side of the paper,” said the professor in the 
college of journalism to his new pupil.” 
“ Ves, sir,” replied the pupil, who was will- 
ing to learn. “* Which side shall I write on ?” 
— Fudge. 




















































IN EAU CLAIRE. 
Eau Crairg, Wis., July 28, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


A shoe store has barrels filled with shoes 
with a card attached bearing the legend, 
“ Barrels of Bargains.’? A dry goods firm 
says, “ Large lots—small prices.” 

arly in the spring a local shoe dealer gave 
free to farmers packages of sugar beet seed. 
He now offers prizes for the best lots of 
sugar beets, also for largest specimens of 
squashes and pou, A dry goods firm is 
giving coupons with each purchase, and fora 
stated number of coupons they give an order 
on a photographer for an enlarged picture. 
A crockery store gives a silver plated water 
itcher free each week to the holder of the 

ucky number. Cc. D. 

— , 
THE CITY AS A BUNCO GROUND. 
Hittsgoro, O., July 28, 1897. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

It has always been talked into my ears that 
the farmers were the most ignorant class of 
people. Laughing at the blunders of the 
country folks we forget to notice the igno- 
rance displayed in city people. Somebody 
once said that there was more ignorance in 
some sections of New York City and more 
chance for bunco games to be worked than in 
the whole farming country. I believe this 
statement. The thousands of schemes ap- 
pearing in country papers to rope in the ap- 
parently ignorant farmers would bring more 
results if run in some of the large city pa- 
pers. . L. G. 








+2 as 
FOR POSTERITY. 
Tue New York Pustic Lisrary, ] 

Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 

ce of the Director, { 
Astor Library Building, 
40 Lafayette Place | 
EW YorK, July 20, 1897. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have the honor to request number 9g of 
volume 17 and number 13 of volume 1g, as 
they have never been received. I am de- 
sirous of keeping our files complete, and | 
trust, therefore, that my request will be 
granted. Very respectfully, 

J. S. Bitiincs, Director. 
—_ +o, — —. 
A RHODE ISLAND SUGGESTION. 
Pawruxet, R. I., July 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Most newspapers could operate a clipping 
bureau profitably. When the editors are 
through with the exchanges pass them over 
to some one competent to cull all the good 
ads. Then let the advertising manager 
classify them and send a batch to each local 
advertiser. They will be helpful to the mer- 
chants in preparing ‘‘copy’’ and would also 
show them how they advertise in their line 
in cities near by, which would act as a stim- 
ulus. RANE, 


ee 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 

The daily newspaper continues to supplant 
all other periodical publications in the esti- 
mation of the public, with the result that it 
is rapidly becoming the best medium for ad- 
vertisers. In the hurry of life to-day the 
weekly is regarded with but little of its old- 
time veneration. And, as a matter of fact, it 


hardly gets a more leisurely reading than the 
daily, for even the rural reader to-day pos- 
sesses no abundance of time. 
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DUSE’S ADVERTISING, 

Under these circumstances I can not but be 
thankful that there is still glamor enough 
about this neglected metropolis to induce a 
foreign actor or actress to look in upon us 
occasionally for an advertisement. Duse, the 
greatest actress we have ever seen, has unfort- 
unately selected Paris for her hoarding, so 
to speak, this year; but if I am cut off from 
her acting, 1 can at least admire her adver- 
tising. It is magnificent. Other actresses 
court pcg receive interviewers and 
bewitch them, dine with royal families, wear 
orders or bediamonded miniatures of kings 
and send their latest portrait to every il- 
lustrated paper in Europe. Duse knows 
better than that. She treats the press with 
such unbearable contempt that it can talk of 
nobody else. ‘I detest journalists,’’ she 
says; and instantly every journalist in the 
world chronicles the outrage. She shows 
interviewers the door, indignantly proclaim- 
ing that her private life is her own, and that 
“the public do not need to see the strings of 
the marionette.”” Next day every living edi- 
tor publishes the epigram and feels that he 
must have some details about her private life 
or be forever disgraced. And the details 
come, not from vulgar journalists, but from 
ancient friends of noble family who have en- 
joyed the rare privilege of her friendship and 
who betray her confidence in a shocking 
manner, publishing snapshots of her in her 
hammock, giving the names of her books, the 
gems of her conversation, the anecdotes of 
her early struggles, and everything that the 
most inquisitive of interviewers could extract 
from the most communicative of prima 
donnas. Kings send their chamberlains to 
conduct her to the royal box; she replies to 
the effect that an introduction to her is the 
privilege of her friends, not of official per- 
sons in crowns and other fripperies. The 
kings humble themselves to go in search of 
the scorner, and even tap at the door of her 
dressing-room, ‘* Who is there ?’’ says the 
Signora. ‘The King.’ ‘ Excuse me, I am 
changing my dress.” “I will wait.” ‘* Use- 
less, sire. 1 can not receive you. Very sorry. 

o away.” ‘“*——!” And the king goes 
away furious and gives orders that the Duse 
is never to be allowed to play at the Court 
theater again, which has precisely the same 
effect as if she had p Tell couple of boards 
on the royal back and breast and sent him 
through Europe as one of her sandwich men. 
If she had been here last month she would 
have snubbed the jubilee, and from that mo- 
ment we should have heard no more of the 
Queen; the whole business would have be- 
come a colossal puff for her, beginning witha 
Duse jubilee number of the Daily Chronicle. 
I am myself a hardened and passably expert 
advertiser, but I positively blush at the scale 
of Duse’s operations, especially this Faris 
campaign. Patti and Sarah Bernhardt have 
written their names across the heavens in 
their day with remarkable persistence and 
success, but they are as much babies com- 
pared to Duse in the art of publicity as in 
the art of acting. Others may flatter and 
smile and gush and bribe and cover conti- 
nents with a network of agents to do the 
same by deputy. Duse simply turns her 
back superbly on the whole business, and lo! 
it is done before she can turn round again.— 
G. B. Shaw, in Saturday Review. 

PR RREE TF CRS S 
NOT ON IT. 

She—And do you think that we can live 

off your salary as a comic writer ? 
e—We certainly can’t live on it. 
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A POSTER POEM. 
The day was drear—the lurid light 

A landscape weird and strange -Jisplayed. 
Upon a terra-cotta height 

I saw an orange-tressed maid ; 
Her amber orbs, her brow of snow 

Were sketch’d with many a pallid line, 
And many a fold of indigo 

About her slender shape did twine. 


A river of sepulchral hue 
In tortur'd curves went winding by; 
The hills in wav’ring lines of blue 
Were traced against a saffron sky. 
The while, hard by, a sage-green cow 
Upon t the poppies brows’d at ease, 
And carmine flakes, on every bough, 
Were clustered "mid the tawny trees, 


I, gazing on this ghastly scene, 
Did groan a groan of wild despair. 
“Oh, for the days when grass was green, 
And skies were blue, and maids were fair! 
Ye goddesses of later time, 
Ye pale and emerald-eyed, depart ! 
Go get ye to some distant clime. 
And leave to us our ancient art.’ 
—Leslie's Weekly. 
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LABELS AND ADVERTISING. 

There is more in the labeling of goods than 
many people think. The ordinary purpose 
of a label is to indicate the contents ot the 

ackage and to assist those who have to 
come the goods. The best labels are those 
that, in addition to plainly indicating the 
contents of the packages to which they are 
affixed, are distinctive and serve to help ad- 
vertise the goods. 

Where the goods have a trade-mark, which 
is a prominent feature of the newspaper and 
magazine advertising, the trade-mark should 
always be a part of the label, and the label 
when distinctive may well be made a part of 
the advertisements of the firm. 

Some of the bicycle people have found it 
advisable to follow out a plan similar to this. 
The name-plate, which might be called a 
label, is shown in connection with the adver- 
tisements, and_ becomes well known to the 
readers, who find it easy to recognize the 
wheels when they see them, The fact that 
the use of the label or name-plate in the ad- 
vertising has this effect i is of value. 

A scheme that is used, but only to a lim- 
ited extent, is to have a distinctive color for 
the label and call attention to this in the ad- 
vertising. This is an excellent plan, and 
when people ask for the goods with the green 
or the red or the blue label, and insist upon 
having what they ask for, there is no doubt 
that the use of such color is of benefit. 

Patented stoppers for bottles, easy-opening 
attachments for cans and similar devices, 
while not labels, are distinctive features 
which may well receive notice in the ads. 

Frep WkiGHT. 





NEWSPAPER CLASSIFICATIONS. 
Advertising Clerk — Your advertisement 
gins: ‘* Wanted, a silent partner ’’ ? 
Patron—Yes, that's it. 

Clerk— Do you wish it placed under “ Busi- 
ness Opportunities ’’ or ‘* Matrimonial ” ?— 
New York Weekly. 





~+++— 
A BARGAIN. 
“Do you think it’s true that every man has 
his price ?” asked the heiress. 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” he answered, 
thoughtfully, * but if you want a bargain you 
needn’t look any further.”"—Chicago Post. 
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A POSTER CAR. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Leuis 
Railroad Company has sent oxt a car from 
Nashville, Tenn., for the purpose of adver- 
tising the Nashvilie Exposition. It is in 
charge of R. C. Cowardin, the Western agent 
for the road, and carries 250,000 pieces of ad- 
vertising matter, of which a large number of 
three-sheet posters form a part. ft tis equipped 
in regular circus-car style and is expected to 
produce great results. The car will vizit 
every city and town of the company’s sys- 
tem, and run over the lines of some of the 
connecting companies, remaining out until 
the exposition closes.—-isplay Advertising. 

~miemesanipipeigmallda’ 
NOTED WITH SATISFACTION, 

We note with satisfaction that a British 
pill seller and advertising agent have been 
smartly fined by the Liverpool courts for 
painting advertisements upon the wreck of 
Nelson’s flagship, the Foudroyant, which 
went ashore some time since at Blackpool. 
There are large numbers of Yankee vandals 
whose diabolic practice of defacing whatever 
is impressive or beautiful ought to be pun- 
ished in the same way.—New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, August 2, 1897. 

pat Meesis Ee Bos 


RULES. 

It is impossible to promulgate a set of rules 
that will produce a millionaire, and it is 
equally impossible to indicate one that will 
produce successful advertisers. In both cases 
success comes as the result of taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity, of being cour- 
ageous and persistent, of using common 
sense and good judgment. It is the person- 
ality behind the methods rather than the 
methods themselves that make success in ad- 
vertising or anything eise. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor more 
without display, 25centsaline. ] be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANT WANTS. 


7 OUNG new: apaper er man of ability and charac- 
ter is at libe: ty. “L. K,, ” Printers’ Ink. 


YANADA stamps cashed, 5 ¢ discount, used 
bought. WM. R. ADAMS, ae aes Toronto, 


paarsct half-tone cuts, | col. ; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING? ‘Gon Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


wr oye eo to try our half-to 
$1, 2 cols., $2. BUCHER ENGRAV- 
ING co, "Goluinbue. Ohio. 


be - ere Pig pay for th iy ge 5 a 
people ing to pay for the t. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., } 


| Prag ad solicitors ae in overs busi 
4 ness center of ae United Sta leading 
trade journal. P. O. Box 1053 Box 1053, New ow York ( City. 


)) NERGETIC business man man; 17 years’ experi 
4 ence in newspaper work ; practical in ali de- 
partments ; desires = as mani r in live, 
growing Western city ty. “C.B B. A.,” Printers’ Ink. 


Ao! COMPETENT newspaper ar: lo- 
% ae with Ritieal readi supply ba 
few ne Ww al 
ter jn ontoenen tor n ive pol mount of advertie- 
ing space. A. E. GLASCOCK, Washington, D.C. 
PUBLISHERS of newspaper rs who wish to own 

a handsomely bound set of the complete 
works of Charles Dickens can get information 
on the subject by addressing EDWIN F. GRAY, 
plier of American Literary Visitor, Rah- 
way, N. J. 


87 800 GIVEN away to’ persons making 
number of words — tne 
the caense, ‘Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” 
full particulars write the NATIONAL RE- 
CURDER, Washington, D. C., for sample copy 
containing same. 
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W ANTED—Advert.sers to know that the News, 
Sunday and Weekly, has been in existence 
for 15 years. Sunday, 2 cents a copy ; weekly, 50 
— ayear. Reaches best homes. tes 20c, inch. 
Write C. M. SHAFF ER & CO., Youngstown, O. 


A PVERTISING manager hema We can give 
a position worth eek to a compe- 
tent man who is capable o: (gettin business from 
first-class houses. Must be able to deposit 
cash security. Address EDw IN F. GRAY, 
lisher, Rahway, N. J. 











MAILING MACHINES. 


 e Matchless Mailer; best and cheapest. By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 





— +o 
MAIL ORDERS. 


0 eet books for the mail order business, 
Big prot rofits. ac ELSIOR PUB, HOUSE, 

16 City H lace, New York. 

awe 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


F SP ps wish to advertise anything anywhere 
t any time, write tothe GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Gatien 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 

[?you are thinking about having your paper 

represented in the Eastern advertising field 

consult H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 
Special N ive. 


STEREOTYPING MACHINERY. 


OTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT saves 

big mone ey pays for itself in 90days. Every 
rintin ce should have one. Bovklet free. 
» CURT: s, 150 oan ns St., New York. 
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FOR RI RENT. 


WeE have for rent, at 10 . Spruce St., two con- 

ye | offices, one large and one small. 
They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 
in the building. Size of large room, about 20x24 ; 
smaller, 10x15. If wanting such offices call and 
talk about Ee ete. Will be _ up to suit. 
Address G . ROWELL & CO 


FOR SALE. 
PAzine looa) Raped newspaper and job of- 








fice in Oh 0 eae community can be 
bought for cash. “CASH,” Printers’ Ink. 
SALE—At a sacrifice, a complete pointing 


For 


ink plant; most im roved new machin 
For price and pone dress cy L. BALDWI 
Babylon, New Yor 


PRI! NTERS F FOR A DVERTISERS. 


‘HE ADVERTISERS’ PRESS, 925 Chestnut 

St., eh eg ate makes a specialty of print- 
ing hi, nigh-class booklets, — es and folders 
for vertisers. We wri esign, engrave, 
print, bind and publish. She bill—no worry— 
are our claims upon the attention of advertis- 
ers. Letus give you further details. 


- 


ELECTROTYPES. 


GETTING advertisements to make them stand 
‘ out and Tag magne one or more clectrotypes 
of same is a line in which I am —nagprostn ed b; 

any other printer. The es each mont. 

contain numerous samples of my work, Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
ee. T can suit’ you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 


Ink Press, 10 Spruce S8t., N. Y. City. 
+0) 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
H. ounce & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
New York. Service good and prompt. 
Re 


YY man with a business needscuts to boost 
We make the kind that print well. CHI- 
Caco P PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 
cago. 


79-81 5th Ave., 

GTRikiING illust’ ‘ations—euts that print well— 

attractive ads. Write for specimens. CHI- 

ee PHOTO ENGRAVING. 00, 79-81 5th Ave., 
cago. 
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BOOKS. 


Mi cerrut cs CAVE—A new manual of this won- 

Fag are just issued, with 43 illustrations 
p. Price, re3. Bie. ; cloth, $1, by mail, 

sOHN P MORTO) 06., Pubs. Louisville, Ky. 





MISCE LLA: NEOUS. 
1 () vasusonel* for 10c. Send cabinet to 
copy from. will be i “aaa uninjured, 
DAY PHOTO CO., | bam btn Pa 
NV EDICINE MEN! Did you Phe ot up & good ar- 
4 ticle for sale and find it slow in going? 
Write to us. We buy medicines, perfumes, toilet 
articles, flavoring extracts, etc., in job lots, 
A. D. POW ERS, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
+> 
SUPPLIES, 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
INC foretching. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
(4 Street, New York. 
ah PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 








PRINTERS, 

Ts LOTUS PRESS, artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 
Wt neat, plain, yg ge Cata- 

ues, oklets, pamphlets, circulars, 


cards, ete., executed in the finest s style. When 
you want ‘a good job—one that you want people 
to Jook at and read—come to us. PRIN TEI 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


——“~ or" 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


YOMBINATION desk clock, daily memo. cal’d, 
in tray and re -holder. A decided novelty 
at a low price. BAIRD CLOCK MFG. CO., 
Clinton St., Chicago. 
“le the purpose of inviting announcements 
f Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one de!lar. 


+0) 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
A in THE | BOOK-KEEPER, Detroit, 


} ARDWARE eer MAGAZINE. 
271 ‘1 Broadway, New York. 
- 40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
G RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, leading paper in 
3 Mich. outside Detroit. LA COSTE, New York. 
W HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. Only En) rlish 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 6c. 
4 line. Cire’n 3,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 
NY person advertising in PitINTERS’ INK 
“\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
Fx ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 inW fr ae a the GAZETTE and BULLETIN; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 
DAxtOF (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


[B= PIQUA CALL “ wonte ” advertisers who 


want results. Laoy cire. than all_other 
Piqua dailies combined. LA LA COSTE, New York. 
EADING newspapers apers in- Southwestern | = 


outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING 
and EVENING News, 14,006 dail ly. LA COSTE, x NY 
‘i HE Parkersburg, ML Va., SENTINEL, daily, is 
credited with t e largest circulation ac- 
geseee to any paper = ‘Parkersburg or in Wood 
ounty. 


yl = TIMES-UNION is use is poe bf the successful 
business men of Alba eep its thou- 
sands of readers informed ~at. they have for 


sale. Adverwoomemate i opt are sure 
bring results. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
proprietor, Albany, 4 7 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
he F. JONES. 
ea is ready for business. 
66 4 sk LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 


‘LARENCE_ F. oe 179 Front St., 
( Owego, Tioga Co., N. 


YHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Maine. Writ- 
C ing and printing for advertisers. 





9) TRIAL ads for your business, $1 hi SCAR- 
‘4 BORO, 20 Morton 8t., Brooklyn, N N. Y¥. 


‘ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Aevertinsrs, 623 & 
1 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


> L. CURRAN, Ads, Illustrations, Booklets, 
le Photographs. 150 Nassau St., New York. 


» §sT. ELMO LEWIS, Mgr. THE ADVERTIS- 
*. ERS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual Bldg., Phila. 


66 4 8K LEWIS ABOUT IT” when your ads need 
44 adoctor. THE ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, 
923-925 927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


lier only writer of exclusively medica) and 
drug ‘advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


PICTURES, with an ad in them—they are 

Brill THE ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, 

Philade’ Iphia, Buffalo, Detroit. Send for prices 
and samples. 


M2 metas, ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE. 

. A. K. Ww: yampote, head of the well-known 
firm a, ma rin, wanted a book- 
let on a new antiseptic te was about to put on 
the market. 

He wrote for Mr. Lewis to call and see him. 

One interview of ten minutes got an order. 

When the copy for the booklet was submitted 
Mr. Wampole did not change a line in it. And 
he was so well pleased that in replying to our in- 
quiry he said : “The booklet you wrote for us 
recently is so very satisfactory that we take 
pleasure in —— that whenever we again have 
occasion for work of this character we shall be 
glad to call upon you to do it. 

Mr. Lewis gives his personal attention to each 
advertiser, and has no syndicate method of rail- 
roading advertisers to prosperity. 

Mr. Lewis takes entire cee oo of your advertis- 
ing, if you wish, writing, esigning, placing, 
printing and publishing. This 
only one in the world that —— 2 
ped advertising department for the individual 
advertiser. THE , ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, Penn 
— Bldg., I I Buffalo, 

roit. 








B »USINESS PROMOTERS. 


a 





In Starting a b of any r in 
stimulating an old business, an mate ties ‘pian 
of some srt must be formulated and carried out. 

A company inexperienced in advertising is 
likely to waste a whole lot of money if it under- 
takes'the work itself. 

A great deal more money is put into ineffective 
advertising than the services of a competent 
business promoter would cost. 

Business promoteis of the right sort are men 
whose Judgment of and — in advertis- 
ing are usually worth buyin 

o business promoter can Snake all undertak- 

8 succeed. 
ny good business promoter can make more 
rong rtakings succeed than inexperienced per- 


“The fee required by reputable es is usu- 
ally worth paying. Often, not 
e are business promoters, and want t o get 
into communication with private individuals, 
firms, ——. companies, trusts, corporations 
or any other men whose 
iene are new or whose trade needs stim- 
ting. 


etimes we can do all Ly work by mail, 
wat’ it ie oftener more desirable that a member 


MOSES & HELM. 
and Illustrators of Advertising, ponenere rs and 
tote for Advertisers, 111 Nassau Street, 

w Y 
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AY the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who +g 
their Cig ag put x ty type by me. WM 
JOHNSTON — ters’ ss, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
a 1 J. SHEARER, fo RER, for pri years adver- 
/ ng manager for Sirawbr e & Clothier, 
Philadel ia, is Aow fig aia i re attention 
fo the planning, = and placing of advertis- 





ng for retailers small. Write him, 
President tp vADVE RrISEHS" AGENCY, Penn 
Mutual Bidg., Buffalo 
and Detroit. 


N EDICAL AND DRUG ADVERTISERS 

4 desiring to escape the wor ra advertisi 
detail, and to have their advert: 
the eg of py shou 


s Benegee = ADVERTISERS’ 
AGENCY, Penn Mutua wise Philadelphia. Mr. 
Lewis has entire in of t he advertii ing of the 
H. K. Mulford = Phila., ye a rs by permis- 
sion to H. K. Phila., and to 
Strong, Gee ¢ Co. Geveland. ‘0. This Agency 
is the only agency in the world that has an ex- 
= = ‘ine of advertising and conducts its 
ess on the o peinciee that the Agency is its 
ohents sadverti ne Capertee. Write for terms, 
samples or advice. 


( bie ties eet eee ee + ge ms 0000000000 
A MO0000000000000 OOOOO0000000000 
oC 

OO IAMREADYFORBUSINESS. Ready 


0o snonne avenk 508 ealtome. After years 
OO of careful study an 


done with 


oo Tt is not theory that I Magee to us to apply 
OO to your business, but fact: 

OO learned A experience or y? with 
OO success in such large concerns as Mar- 
0o shall Field ‘& Co., A. M. Rothschild & 
OO Co. and Siegel-Cooper Co. 

00 i not only want to make your adver- 
OO tising better, in its looks, in its read- 
0O ing and in its results; but I want to 
OO weed out all the bad principles and im- 
OO plant more modern me:hods in every 
Ov part of your business life. 

OO  Aletterfrom you will enable me to 
OO tell you more particularly what I can 
OO dofor you. I charge nothing for con- 
OO sultation, but I do charge a fair price 
oO ifyou want me to carry out the good 
OO ideas I can t. 

OO Yours formore business through bet- 
OO ter advertisin; eS 14 oe , Suite 
OO 101, World 


0o 
000000000 00000000 000000000000 
000000000000000 


ssesesenesesenesessseseeseses 
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BUSINESS PROBABILITY. 
If I look peernne a few samples of your ad- 
vertisements, booklets, circulars and form let- 
ters, and have before me a statement of the ad- 


vertising problems which confront and ya 

you, the chances are that I could suggest som 

dea or plan that, property followed out, would 
you 


prove profitable 

I look at your business from a point of view 
different from your own—from the standpoint 
of an unprejudiced outsider, with a wide experi- 
ence in solving all kinds of of adivertising pe roblems. 

And I bring to bear u - Je. lems the 

xperience oft a multitude o of t eb htest adver- 
tisers in the business world—me a © have con- 
sulted me and confided tO me their suceesses and 
failures. 

Iam no eleemosynary jastttation. My services 
are in daily demand eae the most successful busi- 
ness men in America. 

But I am willing to hazard a little money—in 
the shape of time and brain fag—in order to ex- 
tend my lists of regular clients. 

Send me samples of your advertising matter, 
and tell me ut the advertising problems 
which confront you. 

I will look your case ove 

If, without too much time and study, an idea, 
plan or suggestion n that poems appropriate to 

strikes me, I will write you a page let- 


about i 
If I suggest so: ual ~ bia = lausible and 
seems an 
gpomions — 1 "shall be Tas and Fall take the 
uaintance will reim- 
| me. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 


a 
Subscription pet five Saye year, in advance. 
Six dollars a No _ numbers. 


(= For ten dollars, paid — a receipt 
will be given, covering a pa id ou ription from 
date to (January Ist, 1 = he ral of the century 

ng p ted f. i eee, it is always 

ble to issue a new w edi ion of five hundred 
copies for $0, ora ee number at same rate. 

Publishers desiri subscribe a Ly 


ng to 

trs’ InK for the benefit of advg. may, 
on application, obtain special confi ential ‘tormes’ 
tarif ai ny person who has not paid for it is re- 


odfting PRINTERS’ Ink it . \enpe some one las 
is name. 


in h r is stopped 
at the expiration of the # ne paid ae. 


Oscar Herzserc, M Managing Editor. 
Prter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: 1 No. 1 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGentT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 11, 





1897. 
ADVERTISING without a plan is like 
a ship without a rudder. 











Ir is as easy to put a lie into an ad 
by pictures as by words, 


‘* PosITION’’ always has vaiue, but 
not all it costs in every case. 


IT takes more than space in a news- 
paper to make good advertising. 








‘*CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases” in 


advertising as in everything else. 


A GENTLE hint patly put is often 
worth more than the blast of a big 








trombone. 
You can sometimes ‘‘ protest too 
much,” To make one good point 


clearly is better than to confute a 
dozen. 


‘TO KNOw the merit of brevity and 
where to put the final period is as good 
for an advertisement as it is for an 
oration. 








Books on advertising have a value 
in stimulating the advertiser to think. 
When so used they are invaluable. 
How many people use them that way ? 


MANY advertisers discount the value 
of their advertising space fifty per 
cent by making extravagant claims that 
nine-tenths of the readers know to be 
false. 





Display Advertising is the name of 
anew $1 a year monthly devoted to 
outdoor advertising and published by 
Edward A. Stahlbrodt, of 621 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Every advertising rule depends for 
its success upon the fitness and com- 
mon sense with which it is applied. 
General principles are like one of Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s observations, ‘‘ the bear- 
ing of which lays in the application 
on it.” 





STRAINING after effect is what spoils 
most advertisements. The new adver- 
tiser appears to believe that a natural, 
simple style, suchas he uses in talking, 
will be ineffective. This is an impres- 
sion that it seems almost impossible to 
eradicate. 





PEOPLE who are subject to stage 
fright often find it advisable to select 
some kindly face in the audience and 
talk to that face, ignoring the rest of 
the assemblage altogether. In a simi- 
lar manner the advertiser should call 
to mind some particular person when 
writing his announcement, and thus di- 
rect his talking to a particular person- 
ality. New advertisers will often find 
it advisable to write their advertise- 
ments in the form of letters toa friend. 
When the letter is finished, all the 
parts that make it a letter can be 
stricken out, leaving an ad that sounds 
natural and simple. 


CERTAIN successful advertising which 
every one sees and hears about has 
certain ear-marks, These ear-marks 
do not make it successful ; in fact, the 
probability is that it succeeds rather in 
spite of them. However, when new 
advertisers come upon the scene, they 
observe these ear-marks, and judging 
hastily that to these peculiarities the 
success of the advertising is due, pro- 
ceed to imitate them, forgetting and 
ignoring meanwhile the real factors of 
success. The imitator usually misses 
the spirit of the original entirely, and 
fails, because it was the spirit, rather 
than the externals, that made the orig- 
inal advertising successful. 


IT has been my observation that the 
publisher whose paper has a circula- 
tion that seems fairly satisfactory to 
himself is always glad to furnish a de- 
tailed statement of that circulation to 
the Newspaper Directory in any form 
desired, and to swear to its accuracy. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that some pub- 
lishers will make an untruthful report 
when they will not go before a notary 
and swear to an untruthful report — 
Frank O. Edgecombe, proprietor of the 
Geneva Nebraska Signal. 














WITH DISCRIMINATING CARE. 


A newspaper like PRINTERS’ INK 
can not afford to offer its utterances for 
hire. Yet like all other newspapers it 
seeks opportunity to report truths that 
will benefit its advertisers when they 
are of a sort equally likely to be profit- 
able to its readers. 

That Canada is an extensive region 
originally settled by the French every- 
body knows, but it is not so generally 
known that the one Canadian news- 
paper having a larger daily sale’ than 
any other is printed in the French lan- 
guage. This, however, is the case, 
and this daily paper, Za Presse of 
Montreal, has been and is a liberal 
and judicious advertiser in the pages 
of PRINTERS’ INK, 

Recently there appeared in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK an editorial statement that 
La Presse has the largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada; and soon after that 
the advertising manager of La Presse 
happened to be prosecuting a business 
tour amorg the principal advertisers of 
New York City, and had occasion to 
note that they had pretty generally 
seen that editorial utterance in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK and were prepared to talk 
with him of their surprise that the sales 
of La Presse were greater than those 
of the Montreal Star, Toronto Glode or 
Toronto News. He noted that, though 
surprised, no one seemed to think of 
doubting the accuracy of a statement 
made editorially in PRINTERS INK. 
On his return the business manager of 
La Presse is known to have stated that 
the ease with which he secured several 
large and valuable advertising con- 
tracts could be traced directly to that 
one short editorial paragraph in PRINT- 
ERs’ INK. One other thing is certain, 
and that is that before the advertising 
manager of La Presse left New York 
he took occasion to renew a contract 
for sixteen pages of space in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, for which he considers the 
price paid ($1,600) very moderate in- 
deed when compared with the power 
of PRINTERS’ INK to do him good. 

Being a little paper, PRINTERS’ INK 
has to exercise care and see to it that 
its pages are never allowed to become 
crowded with advertising. It also 
finds it advisable to watch the charac- 
ter of its advertisements and assure 
itself that those which do appear shall 
always be such as wi!'! be likely to 
profit those who read them as much as 
those who pay for them. It did Za 
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Presse much good to have PRINTERS’ 
Ink point out and emphasize its great 
strength. It is beneficial to the Ameri- 
can advertiser to know which Canadian 
daily has the largest sale. Telling the 
interesting fact not only made PRINT- 
ERs’ INK interesting to its readers and 
profitable to one at least of its adver- 
tisers, but was a means of bringing to 
its own pages the renewal of a con- 
tract that it valued. Yet all these 
features were dependent upon one fact 
that must not be lost sight of, viz.: 
The paragraph that did so much good 
was a statement of afact. PRINTERS’ 
INK is always glad to publish freely 
any statement about any paper that is 
true, interesting and likely to benefit an 
advertiser. That the printing is likely 
to be a benefit to the newspaper is no 
objection to its publication ; but on 
the other hand, if the paper benefited 
is an advertising patron of his own 
pages, that fact makes the Little School- 
master supremely happy, for he is all 
the time seeking for opportunities to 
say something for its advertisers that 
shall please them and do them good. 
That its good words shall be deserved 
makes it always advisable that PRINT- 
ERS’ INK shall select its advertising 
patrons with discriminating care. 


aR SES 
ARE THERE ROCKS IN THIS 
CHANNEL? 


In answer to the question whether 
any means would hereafter be adopted 
to punish fraud in detailed circulation 
statements furnished by newspaper 
publishers, the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory recently said : 

To provide some protection against 
fraudulent reports, the editor of the 
Directory will mark certain papers in 
accordance with the provisions set 
forth in the following paragraph copied 
from the June issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1897 : 

SIGNS FOLLOWING RATING LETTER OR FIG- 
URES, 

# The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the facts. 

44 The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who 
claim to have facilities for knowing the facts, 
and it is feared that the doubts expressed do 
rest upon a substantial foundation. 

The editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory has offered to cause the cor- 
rectness of this circulation rating to be veri- 
fied by a special examination, provided the 
publisher of the paper would agree to po 
the necessary facilities at his disposal. It 
was stipulated that the verification should be 
without cost to the publisher of the paper, 
but to this offer the publisher’s response was 
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not such as to entirely remove the impression 
of doubt that has been cast on the rating. 


Commenting upon this, Mr. L. E. 
Fay, of the Clinton (Iowa) Advertiser, 
writes : 





Cuinton, lowa, July 21, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I notice in your issue of the 21st inst. that 
you state that the next issue of the Directory 
will permit publishers to question the state- 
ments of their opponents in business, and 
that where they make such a protest that you 
will so indicate it in the forthcoming issue of 
the Directory. It seems to me that they are 
treading in a channel which will be full of 
rocks and eddies. In the first place, they 
permit the unscrupulous publisher to make 
any statement which he may see fit to send 
to them so long as he signs the report, and 
the only recourse his opponent has is by en- 
tering a protest, and they will then mark it 
so that the general advertiser will know that 
the statement has been questioned. But, on 
the other hand, what is to prevent the dis- 
honest publisher from having the same ques- 
tion mark inserted opposite the report of the 
publisher who has given an actual bona fide 
report of just what he has and nomore? To 
the mind of the general advertiser, when he 
looks at the report as it will appear in the 
Directory, there are two newspaper liars in- 
stead of one, and he gives credence to neither 
report. Suppose, forinstance, the Vews, with 
an actual average edition of 10,538, sends ina 
detailed report as asked for by the Directory, 
while the How/er, in the same town, with not 
one-third the list, sends in a report for sev- 
eral hundred or thousand more. Proofs go 
back to both of the publishers, and the Mews 
immediately protests against the rating which 
you are giving the Howler. The publisher 
of the How/er, knowing that he has sent in a 
dishonest report, immediately questions the 
honest report of the Mews. oth papers 
then have the + mark, and the word of one 
is just as good as the word of the other. I 
can see where this question will very fre- 
honey arise, and expect to see the reports of 
the best papers in the country questioned by 
a lot of newspaper liars, who want to force 
the honest publishers to their level in the 
eyes of the general advertiser. My idea has 
always been that you should make a small 
charge for such guarantee, and then place 
yourself back of the newspaper with your 
forfeiture, the same as you oe done in the 
past, and that some means in addition to the 
exposure should be devised to punish the pa- 
per which has imposed on your confidence 
and caused you a financial loss, Respect- 
fully, Fay. 


To these criticisms the editor of the 
Directory makes answer that the ques- 
tion mark + will not be applied save 
in cases where in his own opinion there 
is a question, and is not very likely 
to be applied before the publisher of 
the paper questioned has been afforded 
an opportunity to remove the doubt. 
This he can always do if the facts and 
the wish favor such a course. The 
question mark + will not be applied 
much more freely than the $100 
guaranty was paid during the seven or 
eight years that that system prevailed. 
The guarantee system, the editor of 
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the Directory says, would cheerfully 
be restored if there should be any 
general desire to that effect expressed 
by honest newspaper men like Mr, 
Fay. 
aieairenaiii tirseie 
AN ABJECT APOLOGY ! 
FIRMLY DEMANDED 
AND 
GRACEFULLY ACCORDED. 


In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
one of the Little Schoolmaster’s assist- 
ants caused the following matter to ap- 
pear: 

Any publisher who wishes to go into 
the hair restorer business should send 
me his address. I will mail him a 
novel proposition which I have received 
from the office of Chas. A. Drefs, 
manufacturer of Drefs’ Hair Restorer, 
of 280 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘This 
is the opening of Mr. Drefs’ circular : 





To the Advertising Manager 


WILL ALLOW YOU TO DISPOSE OF THESE 
GOODS WITHOUT RESTRICTION. 


Take Advantage of This Proposition, and Be 
the First to Advertise This Preparation 
in Your City, 


Dear Sir—I have during the past three 
months contracted with about fifty of the 
most prominent newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
for advertising space as per proposition 
printed below. You have no doubt seen the 
ad in some of your exchanges. Send on 
your contract for three months, six months 
or one year’s advertising space. The first 
instalment of the Hair Restorer will be 
shipped when contract is received, and the 
remainder of instalments at intervals of sixty 
or ninety days. 





As it is evident that the baldest 
backwoods editor who can be induced 
to accept this proposition can not possi- 
bly use three or four hundred bottles 
himself, the circular generously states 
that he will be allowed to make any 
disposition of the hair restorer that he 
wishes. He can give away a bottle 
to every new subscriber, or he can re- 
tail it from the business office, or he 
can sell it at wholesale rates to his 
local druggists. In other words, the 
newspaper publisher will act as a jobber 
for Mr. Drefs free of charge, and if he 
manages to sell the entire stock of hair 
restorer he will simply be paid for his 
advertising, and if he does not he will 
be paid for nothing. 

The language of the ad which ac- 
companies this nervy offer is written 
in a vivid and picturesque style. None 
of the testimonials of ‘‘ the best peo- 





























ple” are offered in evidence, nor is 
there any promise of bringing them 
forward. 

This is part of the ad: 


THE “BEST PEOPLE” 


in every community testify to Drefs’ Uni- 
versal Hair Restorer as an Invigorator, 
Beautifier and Restorer of the hair. The 
“Best People ’’—the people who make the 
backbone of the country: preacher, doctor, 
Mrs. Brown, Mrs. James and Mrs. Smith and 
others of the world's best families; women 
whose honor upholds the home ; men whose 
word is sound in council or in business; 
whose names are as good signed to a testi- 
monial as they are to a “ promise to pay.” 
Is there any better testimony? Is there any 
stronger evidence? Would their word be 
worth more if they had been in the crowd at 
the Seely dinner or the crush at the Bradley- 
Martin ball ? They are not strangers. They 
are your neighbors. You knowthem. These 
are the people who write: ‘** There is no hair 
restorer like Drefs’ Universal Hair Restorer. 
When all hair restorers failed my hair was 
restored, invigorated and beautified by Drefs’ 
Universal [air Restorer.”” Why should not 
these witnesses be truthful? You are. 


Shortly after the above matter had 
appeared in these columns the follow- 
ing correspondence took place : 

HAuier & Hancock, 
Attorneys and Counselors-at-Law, 
526 Mooney & Brisbane Bldg. 
Burra.o, N. Y., July 21, 1897. 
Publishers of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 16 of your publication of Print- 
ERs’ INK of July 14, 1897, there appears an 
advertisement in which Charles A. Drefs, of 
this city, is held up to public ridicule and 
obloquy. Weare instructed by Mr. Drefs to 
demand some reparation for the injury that 
he has sustained and naturally resulting 
from the publication of such an article. 
Nothing less than a public retraction, or an 
apology, could in any manner be deemed 
sufficient to meet the exigencies. Mr. Drefs 
is willing to give you an opportunity to set 
this matter right, and, with that view, we 
would suggest that.you write an article on 
the subject for publication, and forward the 
same to us for approval, before it is pub- 
lished, such article, after approved of, to be 
published by you in your journal in as con- 
Spicuous a place and manner as the article 
complained of was published. 

Awaiting your immediate reply, we re- 
main, yours respectfully, 

HA.LiteR & Hancock, 











New York, July 27, 1897. 
Messrs. Haller & Hancock: 

Replying to your letter of the 2rst inst., we 
desire to say that if Mr. Drefs has been in- 
jured by any publication in these columns it 
is our wish to do all that can be done to set 
him right. You are doubtless more familiar 
with such matters than we are. Will you 
not therefore prepare and send to us such an 
article as will fill the bill, in your opinion? 
We are, etc., Printers’ Ink, 


BurFra.o, N. Y., July 30, 1897. 

Publishers Printers’ INK: 
Yours of the 27th inst., replying to our let- 
ter of the 2rst inst., was duly received. We 
herewith inclose to you an article which, in 
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our opinion, “ will fill the bill,” if published 
as prominently in your journal as was the 
article complained of in our letter to you, 
and provided that it be published in full and 
without any gualifying caption and without 
any further Somes upon the subject, and 
further, that you forward to us at least fifty 
copies of your journal containing this article, 
so that Mr. Drefs may mail them to people 
whose attention has been called to the article 
complained of, and who, not being subscrib- 
ers to your journal, might not otherwise have 
their attention called to the apology. Yours 
very truly, Hacier & Hancock. 


The following is the apology, and 
we think it covers the ground, and 
more, too. We also trust that Mr. 
Drefs and his counsel will consider 
this publication as given ‘‘in as con- 
spicuous a place and manner as the 
article complained of.’’ If this pub- 
lication does not fill the bill, we will 
try again : 

“THE APOLOGY.” 

Reparation is due to Mr. Charles A. Drefs, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for an unwarranted attack 
upon him, published in this journal in its 
issue of July 14, 1897. r. Drefs is one of 
the most prominent druggists of Buffalo, 
having been in business as such in that city for 
a large number of years. He is a publicspirited 
gentleman and a leading citizen. The attack 
upon him referred to above was not war- 
ranted by any facts that have ever come to 
our notice or to the notice of any person 
authorized to speak for us. The virulence 
displayed in the article referred to, however 
appropriately it might be employed as to 
some pos in this world, was never more 
unjustly applied than in this case. 

We desire, so far as we can, to set Mr. 
Drefs right before our readers, and to set 
ourselves right, and therefore we offer this 
public apology. Ep. P. I. 

PRINTERS’ INK would never willing- 
ly injure even a crawling worm, much 
less a prominent druggist or ‘‘ public 
spirited gentleman,”” but the Little 
Schoolmaster does think that the vendor 
of a hair tonic ought not to be so sen- 
sitive unless he is bald-headed. 


IT is a question whether, in the 
future, adwriters who are ‘‘free 
lances’’—that is, do work for every 
advertiser, large and small, who ap- 
plies—will be in much demand. The 
tendency even to-day is toward a de- 
crease of their number, and the suc- 
cessful ones can be counted on the 
fingersof asingle hand. But the num- 
ber of the men who do advertising 
only for their own houses seems to be 
constantly increasing. Usually these 
are good business men who have con- 
siderable ability in advertising, and 
their intimate connection with the 
affairs of the concern give them a 
certain maturity and poise of business 
judgment which the free lance fre- 
quently lacks. 
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NOTES. 

Iris said that the Saratoga (N. Y.) Race- 
track Association believes in liberal news- 
paper advertising, over fifty papers in New 

ork State having received its ad, to run 
during the racing season, 

Tue Standard Dictionary heads one of its 
circulars ‘* The Book that floored Rudyard 
Kipling’”—implying that he lay on the floor 
to study it. 

Tue Home Magazine of Binghamton, N. 
Y., for August, publishes an interesting arti- 
cle on “ Posters and Poster Makers.” 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
ust be handed in one week in advance. 


MISSOURI. 


Cos the field —St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d., 
8,000 S., 9,000 w. L.A COSTE, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


B INGHAMTON LEADER. 




















Speesaeros LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





] INGHAMTON LEADER, leading afternoon 
paper and the favorite’ family medium. 
[3INGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 
full of live local and generalnews ; no boiler 
plate, no ane, Satara, aph -, Jegitimate paper 
iad ae 
I INGHAMTON LEADER, a class peuny 
afternoon paper. Most im Speman daily in 
that city, commanding the and confi- 
dence of readers and ndvertioons alike, both at 
home and abroad. a ir [a covering 
every issue 1895. 'y, 6,600. More 
circulation woskty ry ail thec other F Binghamton 
weeklies combined. TH 
SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole ‘gts  . , Adver- 
tising, New York and Chicago 


OHIO. 


AYTON MoRNtinG Timxs, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY ‘TIMES -NEWs, "14,000 daily, 4,500 
weekly. | LA COSTE, New York. 


Yt yeary 2% O., Sunday NEws; established 




















e best 
Write ©. M. SHAPFEN &00., ,, COURgUtOWn, oO. 


TEXAS. 


G ALVESTON TRIBUNE. 











GALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





(JALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





qa s TRIBUNE, prosperous and ane 
erful. Leads the afternoon m procession. 
GALVESTON TRIBUNE makes money = it 
self and will make it for you. spocoushiy 
up to date, with ali modern — aoe appl 
ances. A live paper for live people. 
Gk SENTOS TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 
City circulation larger r than any newspaper 
in Texas. A dividend-paying med mag backed 
by the brains and capital of the city. 
gy thn pe Bldg —, or pages, 
eekly e' pages, all live, prosperous 
Pea rs: Published by the Galveston Pup go WeF, 
‘a Chase, See Vice Pres. ; 


> Son ci Bus, ‘Man; 
Clarence a Baitor. kwith Special 
Agency, sole agents 


WASHINGTON. 


pae P 
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EATTLE-POST- eae bee 
Largest circulation in the State. 











WEST VIRGINIA. 


W HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
cire’n than any other W.Va. Englis daily. 


CANADA. 
$28 pape FOR 1 inch, u A. W., for 3 mos. in 32 best 


bec Prov. ougeding | oie 
7 DESBAR ‘TS AD AG-GY, Montreal 

















Displayed Advertisements. 
Must be handedin one w week in advance, 


50 cents a line; $100 a a page; 25 per cent 
extra for spe ified position—i/ granted. 


‘apatite | 


Walter C. Suene’ 


Advertising 
Agent eoee 


Any advertise- 





ree 


* 


'e 


* 
* 
& 
® Placing advertise- * 
¥ ments for insur-|ment placed « 
Pance companies | anywhere,any 
y and agents a spe-| time, for reli- 
* cialty. j}able people. 


> 
« 
© P.O. Box 330 == ¢ 
128 Wall Street ¢ 
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: Schenectady, N.Y. 
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10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


The August issue, now on sale, is 
the second number of Volume 135 
of this famous magazine—the oldest 
in America. 






















GODEY’S has been published 
monthly for 67 years. 























GODEY’S reaches the best class of 
women readers in America—those 
who have money with which to 
purchase. 
















Circulation—one million a year. 











Send for rate card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 























= LOOKIN 
- BOLD 


can find 
’ by placing a 
yearly contract in LANE’S LIST 
before October 5th. Until that date 
there is a time discount of 20 per 
cent; afterwards a straight, flat 
rate of $3 a lime, one insertion or 
Circulation fully 650,000 
Write me. 


it 


a dozen. 
every edition. 


WALTER D. STINSON, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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BYT 


EW 
PAPERS 


in the land receive a wider or more intel- 
ligent patronage than 


e The 
e Times- 
e Union 


It enters more homes every day than all 
other Albany papers combined. Its col- 
umns afford the most effective way to reach 
the thrifty people of this section of the 
country. 


JOHN H. FARRELL, 


EpIToR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Albany, N. Y. 








Make... 
Advertising 
Pay. . 


e-e 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


I 5, O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 


The MEDIUM that reaches 


15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 














SSSSSOSCHSSE TOBE 
Volume XI. Number 72, 


Constant in its influence. 
Unceasing in its efforts 


Special 
Advertising 


OF PARTICULAR THINGS 
BRINGS SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


in Select 


Mediums 


— The Mason 
His Family 


Identify 
yourself with 


@he American 
Opler 


The Largest General Circulation of 
any Masonic Magazine in the World. 


DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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@ ' ys 
A Popular 
Household 


A ‘4 r ; y 
XS . N ~—ey 
: . RAW 
Magazine \ 
eagerly watched : ; 


for in nearly 


400,000 HOMES 





S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
23, 25 & 27 City Hall Place, NEW YORK. 
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It will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of 
newspapers appearing continuously in the pages of PRinteRS’ INK are of those 
papers that are conspicuous beyond their neighbors in their capacity to benefit 
advertisers. Printers’ INK chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often 
encouraged to occupy its advertising space.—Printers’ Ink, June 30th, 1897. 


For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, 
Printers’ Ink desires that in its pages may be found the 
announcements of the leading papers of every State, every 
important section and every great city. Pruvrers’ Ink takes 
special pains to keep its advertising pages select and to keep 
out papers of small account. An examination of the advertising 
pages of Printers’ Inx, for a year or for five years, will show 
that the great papers are advertised there and the_small papers 
are not.— Printers’ Ink, July 21st, 1897. 





To the publisher of a really 
great paper who wishes to place 
his announcements before the ad- 
vertisers of America by inserting 
them in the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK a welcoming hand is extended 


—and easy terms. 
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Advertisements in 


The...... 
Louisville 
Dispatch 


are effective, because they are 
read by the people whose de- 
mand for the paper called it 
into existence. 

Space in The Louisville 
Dispatch is cheap, because our 
rates are lower per thousand 
circulation than any other daily 
newspaper published in our ter- 
ritory. No other mewspaper 
will fill your bill, because our 
field is an exclusive one. 

Whether times be good or 
bad, the advertiser will find 
the Dispatch the cheapest and 
most effective Southern me- 
dium within his reach. 

Write for new rate card. 


DISPATCH PUBLISHING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


BRENT ALTSHELER, | Adv. Mgr. 
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September. 


The next edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Directory, revised and corrected, will be zssued 
September rst. Price $5, delivered carriage paid. 
The entire June edition has been sold. 


For $25 paid strictly in advance, ad- 

9 vertisers or others may be- 
come subscribers for and members of the AMERICAN 
NewsPaPER Drrectory’s Confidential Information 
Bureau. The said subscription carries with it a 
right to receive (carriage ~~ a copy of each 
quarterly issue of the AMERICAN NEwsPAPER DiREcT- 
orY (4 vols. per year), also an annual subscription 
to Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers (issued 
weekly), and the further right to ask for and receive 
at pleasure confidential reports concerning the cir- 
culation or ‘character of any American newspaper 
credited with issuing regularly so many as 1,000 
copies. Such confidential reports will be supplied 
to subscribers whenever called for. 

For further information address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. to Spruce Street, New York. 





- From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, August, 1880: 

essrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American New: Directory has long since earned the 
sertation of being the best of its character. Itcontains the results of atient, yoy 
ican 


en eper publishers lie, directly or in , concerning the circulations of their rs. 
. is the aim and necessity of the Directo give the truth instead. The result of this 
difference of om! is inevitable—a deal of criticism and abuse from publishers 
whose untruthful statements have not mn accepted by the Editor of the Di ry. Th 
attacks of papers of this class upon the corrections of the Leng gd 
Rowell a pa socting neral connocees in enamine of the work, an .F. 
8 American Newspaper Directory e dependence and guide, in a 
Sreater or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country. 
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Gold » Alaska Klondike 


Seattle, Washington, 


is the natural terminus. All the Alaska Boats 
sailing for the 


GREAT GOLD FIELDS 


leave from SEATTLE and make no other stops. 











It is the natural trading point. Has plenty big 
stores to handle the demand for supplies. 


THE SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


(DAILY — SUNDAY — WEEKLY ) 


is the big newspaper of the Pacific Northwest sec- 
tion. Contains all the big gold findings and full 
news accounts. Circulates all over the country and 
has more than double the circulation of any news- 
paper published in that State. Advertising Rate 
cards on application. Send for sample copies free. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 


JAMES D. HOCE, Jr., Manager, 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Seattle, Wash. 
Special Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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ELMIRA TELEGRAM 


COVERS 
NEW YorK «> PENNSYLVANIA 














YORK.« 











Attica. . Kirkwood... 140 
Albion zx anona,.... 4 30 
Avon . Tpncaster . . 000 
Avoca. Limeston: 60 
Adrian... C iil Litchfield St 25 
Alfred ....... 55 Cohocton.. Dev cracece 35 
Allegany .. 70 Cortland . Lockport... 30 
Almond..... 50 c aes i cesiee> : 
Andover..... 100 BOD. onsoeds 0 . 28 
Arkport ..... 70 Lindley ..... 25 Suspens'n B. 35 
Auburn ..... 510 Medina...... 160 Syracuse. . 600 
Addison..... 270 Marathon 80 Spencerport, 35 
atavia...... 75 Mayville 30 Spring water. 25 
Baldwinsv’e. 30 Middleport 40 Salamanca . 150 
Barton ...... 35 Dresden..... Moravia..... 60 
Beaver Danas 60 Moreland. 50 
Belvidere , 30 Middleport. . 40 
Brocton ...., _30 E, M orris.. 40 
Broc kport.. 135 Elmi Manchester.. 30 Swartwood.. 40 
Belmont . GO Evin .......06 Middletown. 300 Tioga Center 30 
Buffalo...... 721,300 Mt. Morris.. 80 Tonawanda. _90 
Burns i . 45 Trumansb’g. 125 
| een 490 Glenora 35 Union . 110 
Big Flats.. 75 Goshen 30 
loods ...... 50 35 
Bloods «.-.- 2 25 
Binghamt'n. 3,6 90 
Callicoon.... 40 Greene ...... 80 
Canaseraga... 50 Geneva...... 450 
Jandor ...... i oe 120 
ee 5 Hornelisv'e.. "1,600 90 
Cayuga...... 25 Hamm’'dsp’t. i” 900 50 
Chapinsviils 25 Hancock..... 45 700 Wallace ..... 40 
Chester...... 40 Harford ..... 60 Watkins..... 525 
Clifton Sp’ss _40 Himrods . 650 Waverly..... 925 
Cenandairas 510 Havana...... 25 Wellsburg... 90 
Campbell. . 30 Horseheads. 25 Warsaw..... 100 
Chemung . 120 Ithaca ....... 55 Warwick 55 
Coopers ....- 30 Jamestown Port Jervis.. 350 Westfield’. 30 






00 
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Archbald.... 125 Hop Bottom, 25 8) field ... 150 Sunbu 30 
= arnge a 7D jamermas,. 70 @ Mullerton.... zo Susquehan’a 350 
Athens ..... é Jermy: 110 @ Morris Run. 75 Sayre.. 
Bethiene 60 Kendall ‘Ok, 60 J Nicholson.... 45 Sheshequin.. 
Bradford ...._ 500 Knoxville... 50 North East.. 30 Stokesdale 25 
Blossburg... 150 Laceyville... 35 @ N. Towanda, 55 Titusville.. 90 
OOrsy....ccce 100 Laxawaxen.. elson...... 30 Tobyhanna 40 
Carbondale.. 950 Lanesboro... 70M Niles Valiey. 30 Tunkhann’k 7 
Clark’sSum. 60Langdon.... 259 Olyphan > apwende 4 
Canton... 90 Lock Haven. 40 la, O Ti 80 
Covington.. 35 Lawrencev’e 55 120 
E, Stroudsb'g 75 Meadville... 7O 190 
Elkland 0 Mehoopany. 25 30 Wilkesbarres, 300 
Elmer . 25 Moscow..... 40 45 Wellsboro... 275 
Glenburn 60 Mauch Ch’k, 100 Ridgebury.. . 9O Westfie 60 
Great Bend,. 170 Meshoppen,. 40 @ Scranton... 5,900 WhiteHaven 60 























Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 








A. F. RICHARDSON, 
fribune Bldg. New York City. 


CIRCULATION 


In New York and Pennsylvania, exceeding 55,000 
In other States and Canada, 30,000 


© Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London 
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Peoria is Growing. 


The Transcript Grows 
With It. 


Each year the census of Peoria, Ill., shows an increase 
in population and an expansion of her business and 
manufacturing interests. The TRANscRIPT is the 
paper the people look to to push public enterprise. 
The people appreciate its service. It enjoys the 
largest circulation in the history of the paper —a 
history covering a period of forty-one years. It con- 
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tinues to give advertisers results that please. 4 
4 
7 
RATES FIRM THE TRANSCRIPT CO., 
BUT NOT HIGH. Peoria, Ill. 


a> _de» 


Never 

in a city 

of the size of 
Peoria 


has a one-cent paper achieved so great 
a success as has 


The Evening Times 


It already has a larger circulation in the 
city of Peoria than has any other evening 
paper, and still grows. A net gain of 
447 was the record for June. It is the 
official organ of the city. 


THE TRANSCRIPT CO., 
PEORIA, ILL. 
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The paper of character 


in Detroit is... 


The Detroit 
free Press 


The paper that reaches the purchasing classes 
of the Great Peninsula State, with its rich and 
varied resources. The oldest, brightest, clean- 
est and best paper in the State; it thoroughly 
covers the field. By the use of its columns you 
are bound to create a demand for your products, 
at a cost of less than one-third of a cent a line 
per thousand circulation, with discount off for 
space or time contract. 


Average circulation for the first six months of 
the present year: 


Daily, : 36,323 
Sunday, - 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


For advertising rates, write to the Home Office, 
i ae 
R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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“Leading Exponent of the Best 
Thought of the South.” 


ir &, 
is The Atlanta 
AN 

® Journal 

The 

Largest Circulation 


South of 
Washington. 


R 23,930 Daily 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 
H. H. CABANISS, Manager. 


& 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. cael 
Sess S¢ 
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i ae 
Seattle Times 


LEADS AS USUAL. 


The average circulation of The 
Seattle Daily Times for the months 
of January, February and March, 
1897, was 33%: 


8,064 Copies 


The smallest number circulated 
during the time mentioned was 
7,623 copies on January 4th, and 
the high-water mark circulation 
was reached on March 17th, when 
11,835 copies of THE DaILy TIMES 
were printed and so/d. 





Tue TiMEs is an every-day known circulation news- 
paper. It isthe only paper in the State of Washington 
that publishes each day its actual circulation. The only 
paper in the State that gives advertisers full and free 
access to its press-room and circulation books, and a 
counting machine in the business office shows to the 
public the exact number of papers printed as they come 
from the press. Advertisers need use only THE TimEs to 
reach the purchasing people of Seattle and near-by towns, 


For rates, information, etc., write 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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44’TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.’’ 


ee 
ORLEANS 
: 













STATES 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 
population of that city. 


a 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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For that full feeling that comes after 
eating, there is a remedy, simple but 
effective and immediate. A Ripans 
Tabule—take one, swallow it and there 
you are. One who gets just as full in 
any other way is not so uncomfortable 
at the time. ‘That sensation, to him, 
comes later. To prevent it take a 
Tabule before going to bed. 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for 
sale at some stores—-FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical e dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mai] by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RipaANs CHEMICAL CoMPaNy, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
Carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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‘ A Careful Investigation 








Will convince every one that under 
the New Management 


™ CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


is one of the CLEANEST, BRIGHTEST and PRO- 
GRESSIVE Newspapers of the day. 


OLD METHODS H AVE BEEN 


OLD POLICY 


OLD IDEAS OBLITERATED. 


OLD PRINCIPLES 


ITS AIM NOW IS TO PRINT 


All the News that is Wholesome. 





NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS. 


ADVERTISER will now find THE DISPATCH 
read in a great majority of the 

HOMES, OFFICES, BUSINESS HOUSES and FACTORIES, and on 

ALL the TRAINS and STREET CARS in and about CHICAGO. 


Eastern Office: HOME OFFICE: 


517 TEMPLE COURT, 115-117 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. CHICAGO. 
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Busy 
Summer 


The summer months are generally slow in 
the printing line, but it seems as if I have no 
dull season. 

In June I received 894 orders and in July 
852 orders. This is rather a remarkable 
showing, as my competitors have been com- 
plaining very hard for some time past. I have 
no agents. I keep no books. If the cash 
does not come with the order, I hold on to the 
ink. If a customer is not satisfied with his 
purchase, I refund the money, and pay all 
freight or express charges. These are some 
of the reasons why my trade extends over 
every part of the globe. I sell my News Ink 
in 25-lb. kegs at 6 cents a Ib., or in 500-Ib. 
barrels at 4 cents alb. My Job Inks are sold 
in 4-lb. cans at 25 cents a can, with the ex- 
ception of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine 
Purples. For these I charge 50 cents a can. If 
ordered in 4-lb. tubes, I charge 5 cents extra 
for each tube. Send for my catalogue. 


Address 
Printers Ink Jonson, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Why do you think advertisers spend thousands of 
dollars each year in the 


Vickery & Hill Liste 


We have several customers that each spend about $10,000 per 
year and have done so for several years. Our largest customers are 
those who can trace results, but we have a representative list of the 
big general advertisers who never buy space, except when they are 
satisfied that the medium is a good one. How are these? Every one 
of these advertisers used the 


Vickery & Hill List 


DURING 1896. 





ENAMELINE, SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
LORING & CO., 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., J. C. AYER CO., 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDICINE CO., C. I. HOOD & CO., 
WINSLOW SOOTHING SYRUP, LONDON TEA CO., 
WARNER SAFE CURE CO., SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO., STERLING REMEDY CO., 
T. A. SLOCUM MEDICINE CoO., INDIA CEYLON TEA CO., 
HARPER FURNITURE CO., HALL’S HAIR RENEWER, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., and many others. 


Have you investigated this list? Perhaps you are losing that 
which would add materially to your profit. Why not ask some one 
who does know about it ? 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 PER MONTH 


IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


C. E. ELLIS, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
401=2=3-4 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 





BOSTON OFFICE : CHICAGO OFFICE: 
72 International Trust Building, 903-4 Boyce Building, 
E. R. GRAVES in charge. W. J. KENNEDY in charge. 
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Mostest Advertising 
and plenty of live advertisers are 
Call in our office —253 Broadway, 
Main Floor —and see the finest 
poster and card display in the world 
—no obligation to buy — glad to 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
Postal Telegraph Building, 


For the 
Leastest Money 
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We Woke Them Up! 
WHERE ? | 


eautiful, 
Why, in looming, 


rooklyn, 


AND THE ADVERTISING ON THE 


-levated 


SHOWS IT! 


t’s publicity, 

t’s genuine display, 

t’s up to date, 

t’s the kind that pays. 


JUST LOOK AT IT, or call in our office, 
Postal Telegraph Building, and see samples. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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exclusively. 











253 Broadway, New York. 








have been made in advertising by 

some of the largest concerns i 
who used the 

If you have the right article you 

can dothe same. Write us about it. 


America, 
GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
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The Daily 
Papers 


are increasing in circulation, they are 
the favorite mediums, they go every- 
where, overlapping the local weeklies 
and giving prompter returns. 


This is a good time to use them 
for special advertising of the bargain 
sales sort to bring in the nimble pen- 
nies. The harvests are ripe and 
abundant, money will circulate freely 
and you have something which you 
ought to sell now. 


Let us prepare a neat advertise- 
ment for you and place it in papers of 
the right sort, where it will do you 
the most good and do it quickly. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 


10 Spruce Street, New York 




























